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DESPERATE REMEDIES 


Ma. Lawther, in his presidential address to the 
National Union of Mineworkers this week, used 
the words “ industrial catastrophe ” to describe 
what is bound to happen next winter if things 
go on as at present. Nothing but a drastic change 
of policy on the part of the Minister of Fuel and 
Power and a change of attitude on the part of the 
miners can avert this catastrophe. Unless the 
number of men at the coal face can be immediately 
increased and the weekly wastage of manpower 
halted, we are now faced with the calculable 
certainty that deficiencies in the supply of coal, 
gas and electricity will slowly but steadily paralyse 
industry as the winter goes on. We must satisfy 
the demands of a rapidly expanding economy ; 
and to achieve this Mr. Shinwell must not merely 
avoid a fall in production but steadily increase it, 
in order to prevent unemployment throughout 
British industry. 

One striking figure was quoted by Mr. 
Lawther. In the first quarter of 1946, just under 
3,000 juveniles entered the mining industry. 
During the same period no less than 16,670 men 
retired from it. This appalling rate of wastage 
may be disguised this year by the return of 
soldiers from the Forces and the recruitment of 
ex-miners in other industries, but these sources 
of recruitment will last only for a few months 
and will not recur. From now on the mining 
industry rhust rely on juvenile recruitment to 
We need 60,000 a year : 
we are getting 12,000; and this at a time when 
our stocks are down by over 6 million tons 
compared with last year, and 84 million tons 
compared with 1944. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the effect of 
a failure of coal supplies next winter. Our export 
drive would be brought to a halt. The 
Government would be stricken past recovery. 
Moreover, it would be said that national disaster, 
affecting rich and poor alike, had been caused by 
the failure of the first nationalised industry. 

This imminent national disaster was the spectre 
which darkened the miners’ conference at Brid- 
lington and gave special significance to the 


attitude of Mr. Lawther and Mr. Shinwell. 
Strangely enough, neither of them referred, 
except in passing, to the one obvious and im- 
mediate measure which might avert industrial 
catastrophe: the use on a large scale of imported 
foreign labour. There are a few thousand ex- 
perienced ex-miners in the Polish Army, and 
among the displaced persons rotting away in 
the camps in Germany. There are tens of 
thousands of juveniles among the “ displaced 
persons,” ready and eager to come to this country 
and be trained to take their place in the mines. 

But the miners’ leaders are extremely sus- 
picious of any ambitious plans for the employment 
of foreign labour in the mines. It is stated that 
some of them would prefer German prisoners 
to Polish soldiers because the Germans would 
ultimately return to Germany whereas the Poles 
would stay in England. 

We must understand the reasons for the mirers’ 
hesitancy. The Reid Report showed that, in 
a fully rationalised industry—and the miners 
assume that our nationalised coal industry will 
be fully rationalised—a labour force of some 
600,000 miners will be required. The real trouble, 
they argue, is not so much that we have too few 
miners, but that our miners are inefficiently 
distributed, inefficiently employed and far too 
old. Thus any large increase in the total number 
of miners might bring with it, after the Coal 
Board had reorganised the mines, a genuine 
threat of unemployment. The Minister of Fuel 
and Power has given guarantees which fully cover 
this danger, but the miners’ fears are so deeply 
inbred that they cannot be removed by promises. 
Mr. Shinwell has been reluctant to push the 
Federation too far. He has suggested an ex- 
periment with a few hundred Polish ex-soldiers, 
but nothing more. Apparently, he and the 


Federation pin their faith to improved methods 
of recruitment, which afe already having some 
effect; and to the amelioration of working con- 
ditions by such measures as the five-day week. 
These, not foreign labour, they argue, are the 
proper remedies. 


And they can point to recent 


output figures as 
optimism. 

The miners’ argument, however, completely 
fails to deal with the gap between juvenile re- 
cruitment and retirement figures. To maintain 
even a total force of 600,000 miners, as against 
the present total of: just under 700,000 a vastly 
larger juvenile intake is required than is available 
from British sources. We believe that Mr. 
Shinwell and Mr. Lawther, while stimulating 
British recruitment by every means, should con- 
sider the possibility of filling the gap by juvenile 
recruitment from the displaced persons’ camps, 
limiting the recruitment of experienced ex-miners 
of mature years to the Polish Army. From the 
latter source they will obtain only a few thousand 
men: whereas the former is a reservoir from 
which they can draw without reserve. For the 
juvenile D.P., unlike the Polish soldier, need not 
be promised citizenship or a permanent domicile: 
he comes here as a temporary foreign worker. 

A tenderness for traditional suspicions should 
not blind Mr. Shinwell and Mr. Lawther to the 
main issue. If, for whatever reason, the Socialist 
Minister of Fuel and Power and the President 
of the N.U.M. refuse to adopt the desperate 
remedies demanded by the crisis, they will become 
personally responsible for industrial paralysis 
and unemployment next winter. No one will 
bother to analyse the reasons for their failure. 
The British people, without work in the factory 
and without fires in the home, will only remember 
that the Labour Government and the Miners’ 
Federation between them, refused to draft imto 
the mines the Polish soldiers, the boys in the 
displaced persons’ camps and the German 
prisoners who could have helped us out in the 
critical period ahead. 

The Government cannot attempt to compd 
the miners to accept foreign workers in the mines, 
Such compulsion might well decrease the amount 
of coal mined by British miners. The respon- 
sibility for the decision must rest with the mine- 
workers themselves, and it is Mr. Shinwell’s 
task ta convince them of the nation’s need, 
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longer have at the Ministry inance. 
All the same, the Commins have not been 
given all the posts they wanted : have most 
of the social and economic » but the 
key Ministries of Finance and Naticuat 
are allotted to the M.R.P. The condition of Com- 
munist participation was M., Bidault’s 
to certain wage increases, even though he was 
not prepared to accept the Trade Union demand 
for an all-round advance of 25 per cent. The 
compromise stipulates that the increases shall 
not entail a gress charge on the Exchequer of 
more than 15 per cent. of present rates. The 
new Government is certain to raise family allow- 
ances in the near future, and the other increases 
will be confined as far as possible to the lowest 
wage and salary groups. There are very good 
grounds of hardship for grading-up wages, but the 
danger of inflation remains serious. Strict 
price control may do something to offset wage 
increases, but the only real solution is a rapid 
production of all goods at present in short supply. 
Whether this Government, which remains pro- 
visional, can do it is another matter. The best 
hope for France is for all parties to expedite 
the passage of a new constitutional draft which is 
likely to be endorsed by referendum and which 
can put an end to the instability and recurring 
crises of a coalition whose members work always 
with one eye on impending elections. 





The Mission Returns 


Faced with a last-minute failure to secure 
agreement on the composition of an Interim 
Government, the Cabinet Mission is returning 
home, leaving the Viceroy to form a caretaker 
Cabinet of officials. Both Congress and the 
Muslim League have agreed on the long-term 
plan, and the Mission seems confident that both 
parties will share in the drafting of a constitution 
for India. The new deadlock arose as a result 
of a Congress demand that one of its representa- 
tives should be a Congress Muslim. ‘The Viceroy 
and the Cabinet Mission may well feel aggrievéd 
that Congress should raise this controversial 
issue when the negotiations were nearly over, 
while Mr. Jinnah, who wishes to make himself 
leader of all Indian Muslims, vehemently objects. 
But it is, after all, for Congress—which has always 
included Muslims—to pick its own representatives. 
While the Mission does not return with the 


laurels its patience and ability have earned, to 


obtain agreement on the constitutional issue is a 
real achievement, and, for the rest, communal 
rivalry must be held responsible. 


Burma 


The Debate last Friday and the Amendments 
tabled for the Debate on the Burma Legisla- 
ture Bill suggest that Burma is no longer 
considered only a poor relation of her Indian 
neighbour. The Debate included well-informed 
and constructive speeches by Tom Driberg and 
Mr. Rees-Williams, the latter having just visited 
Burma as the Labour Member of the South- 
East Asia Delegation. He pleaded with the 
Government for a new approach to the Far East, 
now politically adolescent, turbulent and changing, 
and he was supported by other experienced Mem- 
bers, including Mr. Tom Reid, Col. Hamilton 
and Mr, Godfrey Nicholson. India is a warning 
of the dangers of failure to meet the demand for 
political independence ; a policy of drift is already 
seen in outbreaks of lawlessness, and in the growth 
ef popular mistrust. Our motives are alike suspect 
when we offer financial support needed to rebuild 
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future co-operation of the Anti-Fascist People’s 
pa age rps now admittedly the only 
ne gece ac ere 


Denmark and South Slesvig 


At the end of the war, the Danish Government 
OE ens ee eee 
x there is a substantial 
i in Sai ee, 
that the congltaed ierival of Uelmaie ip these 
two provinces, mainly from East Prussia and 
Pomerania, has caused considerable uneasiness in 
Denmark, where half a million people have signed 
a petition calling for a revision of the southern 


frontier. In South immigrants ions 
outnumber ‘the 300,000 inhabitants, who regard 
them as guests and who would like 


embarrassing 

to see some of them transferred to the French and 
American Zones, if the British cannot find room 
for them elsewhere. Were it not for the mass of 
immigrarits, the Danish minority—which is 
organised to the tune of fifty thousand in the 
Slesvigsk Forening, would be in a fairly strong 
position. It already has a hundred and eighteen 
schools open, as compared with nine under the 
Nazis. A plebiscite, however, would have to be 
conducted with care since, under present. con- 
ditions, the immigrants are entitled to vote after 
one year’s residence; after two years, they are 
able to stand as candidates at elections. The 
Dane$ are now uneasy about this pressure of 
German population on their frontier and it is 
possible that the Government—with, it is said, 
Russian backing—may present a request for 
modifications which would bring most of the 
Danish minority back inside Denmark. 


Empire Science 


A timely stocktaking of the scientific and 
natural resources of the British Commonwealth 
is a at the Royal Society’s “‘ Empire 
Scientific Conference.” With the example of what 
can be achieved by co-operative research in war, 
the scientists of the Dominions, India and the 
Colonies, are considering the means of advancing 
research for the benefit of all the Commonwealth 
peoples and for raising thé standard of life, 
particularly of colonial peoples ; but this, as the 
Conference insists, is only the first step to full 
international co-eperation within the framework 
of the United Nations. There has been a great 
deal of frank speaking by the visiting scientists. 
British science, rich in tradition, has got to adapt 
itself to the facts of the 20th Century: the 
Dominions delegates have not disguised the 
strong gravitational pull which America is now 
exercising. The United States has become the 
multiple store of science. During six years of 
war, advances have been made there in the accu- 
mulation of fundamental knowledge, while 
Britain, in the Front Line, was concerned with 
survival. The Dominions have looked to us in 
the past for most fundamental research and for 
the recruitment and training of their scientists. 
Now the emphasis is on co-ordination and decen- 
tralisation. The Empire has to be considered as a 
whole, sharing and pooling its scientific man- 
power and experience. It is disquieting, for 
instance, that in the whole continent of Australia 
there are only 80 State geologists to survey the 
hidden resources of an area as big as the United 
States, and that New Zealand, with known re- 
sources of rich minerals, has only been a quarter 
“mapped” in terms of these resources. It is 
obvious that if the needs of the Dominions and 
even more, of the backward colonies are to be met, 
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Exports are Higher 


The export figures for May show for the firs: 
time an increase in volumé over the same period 
in 1938. Even with imports increasing as well, 
the adverse balance on visible trade has been 
— ‘reduced—to £27 million for the 

e imp position is due to a large 
pro in exports of machinery and vehicles, for 
which there is, of course, at present a practically 
unlimited demand. Exports of cotton goods and, 
still more, of coal are still far below their pre-war 
level ; and in these fields no large-scale recovery 
can be looked for, at any rate for a long time’ to 
come. On the imports side, a decline in cereals 
was offset by increased imports of more costly 
foods, and there was a substantial rise in such 
essential materials as paper and pulp, rubber, 
cotton and wool. Mr. Marquand, commenting 
on the returns, said it was now clear that the 
target total of exports for 1946, which had been 
put at £750 million, would be exceeded, and a 
new target was being worked out. Satisfactory 
as these figures are, it would be most unwise to 
conclude from them that-our trade problem is 
well on the way to solution. May is not a heavy 
month for imports; and on the export side we 
have an immense way still to go in order to reach 
the 75 per cent. increase on the pre-war volume 
that has been estimated as necessary if we are 
to pay our way. We are still at the stage when we 
can sell anything we produce, nearly regardless 
of price. Such a situation cannot last; and, in 
view of our high Pe der gee on exports ‘of capital 
goods, the real ty will come when buyers 
are in a position to choose between sellers who 
can afford to give credit and sellers who need cash. 
Still, for the moment, we are doing well, at the 
cost of continuing shortage of goods for the home 
consumers—a shortage of which, in view of our 
need for higher imports of both foodstuffs and 
materials, it would be most unwise to make any 
complaint. 


The J.P. on Trial 


The Royal Commission on J.P.s was long 
overdue. The terms of reference seem to be 
rather narrowly drafted, and at any rate to suggest 
that patching up of the present system, rather than 
drastic reshaping, is intended; but they can 
perhaps be stretched to cover major changes, 
especially in the extension of the stipendiary 
system. The Commission ought at all events to 
be free to give full consideration to the proposal 
that every bench of magistrates should have a 
full-time stipendiary chairman, even if lay 
magistrates are to continue to sit. Indeed, we 
should have liked to see the entire system of a 
lay magistracy brought under careful examination : 
there is much to be said for a complete stipendiary 
system, aided where necessary by lay assessors. 
It is not clear how far the Royal Commission will 
be free to go in considering these main issues. 
It will at any rate be able to recommend more 
satisfactory methods than now exist for nominating 
persons to be appointed as magistrates and for 
preventing the congestion of benches with elderly 
dead-heads. It will also be able to propose great 


improvements in the composition of juvenile 
courts and to ensure proper provision in all areas 
of this most necessary branch of the service. 
There is new wide agreement on the need for 
drastic reform, not only on the juvenile side, but 
also over the whole field of lay jurisdiction. 
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The New Statesman and Nation, June 29, 1946 
_ PARLIAMENT: Lost Mid-Week 


two nights and most of the day the slaves sat about in 
the Chamber, the Library, the Tea-room-or.one of 
their other disconsolate haunts, waiting for the too 


the melancholy of their companions by their mid-week 
version of * The Lost Week-End.” 

The Committee stage of the Finance Bill, the occa- 
sion of all the trouble, had begun with spacious 
debates on the early clauses, conducted by the old 


Alas regardless of their doom the little victims 


play ; - 
No sense have they of ill to come 
Nor care beyond to-day. 

In retrospect how halcyon seem the debates on 
those early clauses: Gurney Braithwaite, a chirpy 
gtasshopper with a sting in its tail; Marples, who 
still looks like an “ Imp” and often talks very good 
sense; David Eccles, precise and well-informed ; 
“ Talkie ” Williams, who is funny less often than he 
thinks ; Sir William Darling, whose elevated buffoon- 
ery has acquired a Dickensian rotundity; ‘‘ Mara- 
thon” Wakefield, most conscientious long-distance 
speaker in the House; Sir Amold Gridley, unintel- 
ligible critic of the unintelligible clauses ; and, on the 
Government side, the isolated figure of “ Slim” 
Callaghan, wearing his Old Collectors’ (Income-Tax) 
tie for the occasion. For the Committee stage of the 
Finance Bill has been and always should be the 
back-benchers’ Gaudy, the annual _ unrestricted 
question-time on everything financial. It is a grave 
mistake that the Labour back-benchers are dis- 
couraged from taking part. 

This year, moreover, someone had blundered. By 
2 a.m. on Tuesday morning, no one could accuse the 
Opposition of obstruction. The debate had been 
loquacious, but good-tempered and co-operative. The 
fact remained, however, that the number of clauses 
and schedules still to be discussed was sufficient for 
three full days’: debate ; and, to make matters worse, 
the Leader of the House was not present to explain 
how this miscalculation had occurred. Good humour 
and co-operation suddenly vanished. Dr. Dalton 
and Mr. Stanley began debating with a deadly, 
polished elegance. Without any formal dé@laration 
of war we had drifted into a Parliamentary battle. 

In the Parliamentary game, the weaker side can always 
score. Despite the closure and all the other Govern- 
ment methods of cutting short debate, a determined 
Opposition can always bring the business of the House 
to a full-stop. This is precisely what Mr. Stanley, 
with admirable support from those behind him, 
achieved in a very few hours. The attempt to get the 
Committee stage of the Finance Bill over in three 
and a half days has failed, and will probably never be 
repeated. 

Monday night had its great moments, including 
tea on the Terrace at 6 a.m. on an exquisite June 


‘morning. Dr. Dalton and Mr. Stanley were beautifully 


matched protagonists. Dr. Dalton is always the master 
of his Bill, his brief, his Party and the House, domina- 
ting less by wit than by sheer intellectual and physical 
power, and a concentration of purpos¢ which 
is sttengthened by popularity and success. He won 
first honours and the Tories made it quite clear that 
he was not the enemy they were obstructing. Mr. 
Stanley has never been so brilliant, witty and charming 
—nor so venomous, at those unpredictable moments 
when his whole face is transformed by an uprush of 
Hotspur rage. The second strings were also in 
character; Captain Crookshank, a debonair Polonius, 
and Mr. Hall, making an excellent Dormouse to the 
Chancellor’s Mad Hatter. 

On Tuesday afternoon, when we were forced to 
watch yet another of those silly personal squabbles 
between Mr. Morrison and Mr. Churchill, it was 
pleasant to remember the level of Parliamentary 
debate maintained for eighteen hours by Dr. Dalton 
and Mr, Stanley. PHINEAS 


GOVERNMENT 


Desprrz the Government’s refusal, there is an 
overwhelming case for a full inquiry into the 
B.B.C. the submission of a Report to Parlia- 
ment before the Charter is renewed. This case 
will be pressed not only by the Opposition Front 
Bench, which has of course tabled a motion, but 
‘by every Member of both Houses with any 
knowledge of the technical and administrative 
development of broadcasting during the last ten 


years. 

It is indeed worth recalling how much the B.B.C. 
controlled when the Ullswater Committee made 
its Report. At that time, broadcasting consisted, 
to all intents and purposes, of the Home Services. 
True, the Empire Service had just been started, 
but it had not developed to anything like its present 
size; and no ene could then foresee that the 
Overseas Service in 1946 would be broadcasting 
to the English-speaking world programmes as 
varied, as ambitious, as expensive, and often a good 
deal more vital than those in the Home Service. 
Moreover, in 1936 the European Service had not 
even been envisaged. The projection of Great 
Britain to the world through broadcasting, both 
in English, and in dozens of foreign languages 
and the host of problems which this new develop- 
ment of radio brings with it, are things which 
have developed since the last "Committee of 
Inquiry investigated the organisation of the B.B.C. 

We are not concerned here, primarily, with 
news policy or with the extent of political and 
religious controversy which the B.B.C. should 
encourage. These are issues which naturally 
absorb the attention of politicians and of the 
Governors of the B.B.C. Indeed they sometimes 
seem to forget other very important technical 
and administrative problems which must be 
solved if British broadcasting is to provide good 
entertainment and information to the home 
public and a satisfactory picture of this country 
to peoples overseas. 

There may have been in 1936 a strong case for 
continuing to give to the B.B.C. a monopoly 
control of all forms of broadcasting. But do the 
same arguments apply ten years later? Without 
a full investigation, no one can say. Certainly 
the Home listener cannot reasonably be asked to 
pay for the cost of the Overseas and European 
Services which supply him with no service at all. 
If the Government is to pay for them entirely, 
then should not the Government control them ? 
On the other hand, is it technically practicable to 
maintain one group of Government owned 
transmitters for Overseas broadcasting and another 
group of B.B.C. transmitters for Home services ? 

Why is reception in many parts of Britain so 
much worse than before the war? Is the B.B.C. 
treatment of authors as unfair as the Society of 
Authors believes? What is the proper solution 
of the interminable squabble between the 
Corporation and the musicians? How much 
justification is there for the complaints so 
widely made by members of the B.B.C. staff? 
And finally, can an adequate Parliamentary 
control of B.B.C. policy be discovered, which 
avoids the danger of Parliamentary dictation? 
These are only examples of the kind of problems 
which urgently demand investigation to-day. 
Not one of them is adequately dealt with either 
in the Report or the recommendations of the 
Ullswater Committee of 1936. 

But broadcasting has not merely increased in 
volume and extent. Since 1936, two new and 
important technical developments have occurred 
—television and frequency modulation. In 1936, 
television was still in the experimental stage and 
frequency modulation had not yet been 
developed. We are still ahead of America in 
television. Rapid development of a large tele- 
vision public may enable us to persuade other 
nations to adopt our system and buy our sets. 
Will it happen under B.B.C. management? We 
cannot discover without a full investigation. 

There is a third, and perhaps even more 
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AND B.B.C. 


powerful, argument for a Committee of Inquiry. 
As the result of trial and error throughout the 
world, there are at present in operation four 
different systems of radio organisation. The first 
is typified by America, where broadcasting 
Stations are privately owned, and programmes are 
provided by “‘the networks ’’-—huge private 
companies which buy time from the stations in 
order to hire it to advertisers. In the U.S.A. 
the interests of the public are protected by the 
F.C.C., an extremely autocratic Federal organisa- 
tion, with power to control, not merely technical 
matters, such as wavelengths, but the content of 
programmes. The second system is the Russian, 
where the State owns and controls the trans- 
mitters and the studios, and all broadcasting staff 
are civil servants. The third system is the 
British, where the State gives to a public corpora- 
tion a monopoly control, both of transmitters and 
programmes, but purports not to intervene in the 
programme policy of the corporation. The 
fourth system, of which there are several variants, 
is best typified by New Zealand and Australia. 
In Australia, there is one State system of broad-« 
casting, and one commercial. In New Zealand, 
the State owns all the transmitters and itself runs 
the programmes on one network. The other 
network is hired out by the State to commercial 
firms. But the State receives all the revenues 
of commercial broadcasting and exerts a very 
careful control of the programmes. 

Any impartial investigator would admit that 
each of these four systems has its advantages from 
the point of view of the listener, and each has its 
disadvantages too. It cannot possibly be assumed, 
without careful comparison—particularly with 
the Australian and New Zealand methods—that 
the granting of a single monopoly to the B.B.C. 
provides the best service to the Home listener or 
the most satisfactory method of presenting Britain 
to the world. Nor can it be assumed that the 
B.B.C. on the technical side has a record of 
achievement equal to other countries. It seems 
self-evident that before the Charter is renewed, 
the rival merits of these four systems should once 
again be investigated in the light of all the new 
developments which have occurred since 1936. 

Why, then, has the Government so firmly 
refused a Committee of Inquiry? There can be 
little doubt about the reason. Mr. Attlee has been 
constantly afraid that the Labour Government 
would be accused of introducing Left-wing 
propaganda on the air. He has therefore been 
most careful to permit the B.B.C. to regain all its 
peacetime liberty from Cabinet interference. 
(This does not of course mean that Departments 
exercise no day by day influence on the B.B.C.) 
Now he feels that if the Government institutes an * 
investigation and’ proposes any drastic change in 
the organisation of our broadcasting services, it 
will be accused of seeking to capture broadcasting 
for party propaganda. 

There would be much to be said for this view 
if a Committee of Inquiry were in fact to concern 
itself primarily with the content of Home pro- 
grammes. But it is difficult to believe that any 
sensible Committee would dream of doing so. ° 
“ Programming,” whether of news or entertain- 
ment, is a matter for programme directors and 
producers, and not for Committee men. A Com- 
mittee’s job is to recommend an administrative 
and technical structure which will enable the 
producer, the director and the editor to do their 
work efficiently, and to decide whether monopoly 
or competition achieves the best results. It would 
not have been impossible, if the Government had 
so desired, to frame the terms of reference of 
the Committee of Inquiry so as to give priority to 
questions of organisation. In his anxiety to avoid 


the accusation of monopolising the B.B.C. for 
Party purposes, the Prime Minister has laid 
himself open to the equally serious charge of 
permitting the Corporation to retain its monopoly 
without any investigation on behalf of the public. 








the same gestures and manners 
to-day, though Indians in that Buddhist era were 
freer and happier than they have ever since been. 


untouchability. And yet when 
reverent crowd that attends his open-air prayer- 
meetings in Delhi, I suspect that a re-orientation 
towards a new humanitarian outlook is going on 
in millions of minds without iconoclasm. Socialist 
thinking in these years has made an immense 
advance and Communism, unpopular though it is, 
is now a force. But Gandhi’s stress on ethics 
and non-violence has permeated Indian thinking 
and will survive him when his voice is silent. 

The village does not change, save that in some 
provinces it is more militant than it was and bent 
on achieving a social transformation. In the great 
towns the.eye detects at once the ugly march of 
industrialisation. Factory chimneys in Delhi 
share the sky-line with the minarets of the Moghul 
mosques. 
suburbs of concrete. Since the war the bigger 
cities have doubled their ion, and in the 
shims the congestion would rouse a less-patient 
people to the wrath that makes revolutions. As 
before, the homeless poor spend the night sleeping 
on the pavement with a rag of sacking under them, 
but they seemed to me more numerous than they 
were. Prices have risen nearly threefold and 
inflation has had its usual results. The profiteers 
have made great fortunes; the urban workers 
have fared relatively well; the bigger peasants 
have paid off their debts, but the landless pro- 
letarians in the villages face perpetual hunger, 
while the ill-paid brain-workers, the teachers and 
the clerks, wage a desperate and losing battle 
against penury. 

New industries have sprung up since last I saw 
these towns—engineering shops in great pro- 
fusion, chemical works and even highly skilled 
trades like the making of surgical instruments. 
Some pioneers, who had to fight against the 
jealousy of the imperial machine, have won their 
hard battle at last, in shipping, for instance, and 
even in shipbuilding. The power of Indian big 
business is much more obtrusive than it was and 
other ambitious groups have sprung into action 
in the wake of the Tatas and Birlas. Oddly 
enough, they do not form trusts or aim at 
monopoly, though there have been agreements 
to control output or prices in jute, tea, cement 
and sugar. Starting with cotton, such a group 
will take up steel, sugar or chemicals, and it may 
go on to hydro-electricity or aviation. Mr. Birla 
is even buying up newspapers. Perhaps because 
there is no trust structure in Indian industry, 
its leaders favour state planning. Sixteen years 
ago laissez-faire was a rigid orthodoxy which only 
a few pioneers disputed. To-day, thanks in part 
to Congress and in part to the Tatas, planning is 
the accepted policy. It is likely to go far beyond 
the first obvious objectives—the control of the 
rivers, electric power, food production, forestry, 
soil erosion, fisheries, and the utilisation of waste 
lands. It will soon be engaged in an active, long- 
range Campaign for industrialisation. India may 
embark on bold experiments in State-Socialism, 
and I have heard leading industrialists advocate 
the creation of new industries in which the State 
will hald 51 per cent. of the share capital. I was 
startled to find that in the Nizam’s dominions, 
otherwise a feudal backwater, most of the few 
industrial concerns are run on this basis, when 
they are not entirely State-owned. I saw m 


Bombay has expanded in straggling tragically 


commoner in the army 
than it is in the Civil Service; three of the 
best officials I d to meet were soldiers 
who had been transferred to civilian work. 

The explanation of this alienation is not 
mysterious. For a quarter of a century the 
bureaucracy has been engaged in ing Con- 
gress, and it has come to feel itself more than 
ever an isolated garrison in a hostile land. The 
war aggravated this attitude since Congress 
opposed participation and went into active revolt 
in 1942. The natural but disastrous result was 
that the bureaucracy leaned more than ever on 
the Muslims and habitually favoured the League. 
Wherever I went, I had to listen to painful stories 
of the brutal behaviour of the police. That 
this force was always corrupt is an old story. 
In fact, the lower ranks could not live on their 
pay. The new fact for me was that Indians no 
longer exempt Englishmen from their accusations. 
There is no doubt that military officers, engaged 
on a great scale in buying supplies, frequently 
took commissions. I might have doubted this, 
until an Indian manufacturer whose income tax 
returns were challenged because they included 
no item for such commissions, showed me the 
judgment of the Appeal Tribunal. “It is a 
matter of common knowledge,” so it ran, “‘ that 
military contracts cannot be secured or finished 
goods get approved without some capital outlay 
in the form of payments or some illegal gratifica- 
tions.” The deterioration of standards of con- 
duct has been widespread during these years. 
The uncertainty of the future may partly explain 
this demoralisation. 

To turn to pleasanter themes : The renaissance 
of the arts which Tagore started iri Bengal is still 
alive, but I doubt if it retains its first impetus. 
The war and the passions of the national struggle 
were not a favourable environment. Indian 
painters are still experimenting, swaying un- 
certainly between attempts to revive deed tradi- 
tions and to compromise with Europeen in- 
fluences, among them Gauguin. 

If I saw much that is promising, I saw nothing 
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Something interesting and original may emerge, 
Indians have not found it yet. 

i i ed me even more among 
Hindus, though caste is 
ceelerated pace. Sixteen 
the leading man in the Muslim politica! 
that day asked me to his kouse. As | 
a closely shuttered cer drew up at the 
The servants thrust me hurriedly imto a 
-room, but I caught a fleeting glimpse of 
iled figures mounting the stairs. ‘This 
same man’s son invited me to dinne:. 

out of purdah and so were her 
guests and they behaved with an ezse 
which meant that a social revolution 
accomplished in a single generation. 
usual among the upper strata of 
society im the bigger towrs. This 
innovation will percolate gredually 
downwards. There are other happy signs of 
change in the Muslim world, in spite of political 
incitements to fanaticism. In Bengal the younger 
and more progressive mullahs are beginning to 
preach in Bengali, instead of the Arabic which 
few understand. In Kashmir I found a hot but 
victorious struggle going on between the party 
of the Left and the conservative Muslims for the 
control of the mosques and their pious founde- 
tions. Led by Sheikh Abdulla (now on trial 
for sedition) they plan to use the surplus funds 
of these estates to found an “‘ Arabic college ”’ ; 
that is to say a theological college, which will 
give the clergy a modern social outlook and fit 
them to be pioneers and teachers in the be- 
nighted villages of this State. After all India 
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is changing. 
Delht. - H. N. Brarsrorp 
A LONDON DIARY 


“No, no cigarettes,” said Bob, who runs our 
village pub, ‘“‘ and unless there’s more of things 
soon there’ll be a revolution, I tell you.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
said a glass of stout standing by, “‘ there’s plenty 
for the rich. Black market everywhere. It 
ought to be stopped.” “I don’t believe there’s 
a food shortage at all,” said a mild-and-bitter. 
* A pal of mine just back from Italy says you can 
buy any bloody thing you like there. Lashings 
of food, he says. This bread gives you the 
stomach-ache. It won’t keep two days without 
going mouldy.” I argued the point—all the 
points. Black-market? Yes, if you buy eggs in 
the village, it’s black-market, isn’t it? “But 
perhaps you meant something more serious?” 
He did. Black-market in forged petrol coupons, 
and in tyres and everything else in the trade he 
knew. Right, it should be stopped. Bread ? 
Personally, I never liked it better ; the country is 
healthy and there’s more food in dark bread. 
Will people mind bread rationing if there’s more 
of other things? No, ten ounces would be O.K., 
but you need something with it to do a day’s 
work. More fat, meat and cheese. I thought 


of the excess of meat in Ireland that might help. 
But what does it all come to? That people who 
would put up with things in the war years fall 
an easy prey to Beaverbrook propaganda which 
has reached a point of meanness and unscrupu- 
lousness that I’ve not seen in this country since 
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the country ; b« 
: ts to show exactly 
ments of the reasons why we are going short. 


what happened last time ? Well, I do remember. 
First, newspapers which did a vitriolic ‘‘ Don’t feed 
Hun babies” campaign became terrified of 
Bolshevism and licked Hitler’s jackboots. 

* * * 

It was mainly because the Allies were certain 
to repeat this folly, unless from the start we 
backed. anti-Nazi Germans, that I always so 
strenuously controverted Lord Vansittart. There 
never was a more muddle-headed, nice fellow 
than Vansittart. I recall in the war how shocked 
he was when I opposed the indiscriminate des- 
truction of German factories which we should 
need in rebuilding post-war Europe. Now I 
see that he supports Boothby. He is reduced in 
the letter published in this issue to repeating 
that he never said that there were no “ good 
Germans.” Of course, he did not; nor did 
I so misrepresent him. I referred to the evil 
done by “ Vansittartite” propaganda, the general 
gist of which was that we had to treat all Germans 
as enemies—even those who had resisted Hitler 
in concentration camps. The result of this evil 
and senseless propaganda is that the public, 
again filled up with anti-Soviet talk, is in a com- 
plete confusién, while our Military Government 
searches for German administrators and often 
finds them among the least trustworthy. 


Another ludricrous result of the Vansittartite 
confusion is that though we have promised to 
aid German re-education and act as midwives 
to German democracy, we still leave German 
schools without books or paper, and do not allow 
the school teachers to see even educational jour- 
nals from this country. A few copies of this 
and other journals are now sent to selected German 
officials, but you cannot post a copy of a British 
newspaper to any of the thousands of Germans 
who, after thirteen years of isolation and pro- 
paganda are crying out for information about the 
world outside the Reich. I had the chance last 
week of discussing these educational handicaps 
with Dr. Grimme, former Minister of Education 
in Prussia in the Weimar Republic, and Dr. 
Landahl, now senator in charge of education in 
Hamburg. They were in England to meet 
British teachers and education officials as guests 
of the ‘‘ German Educational Reconstruction ” 
group—a small body which has kept quietly at 
work during the war, knowing that the time would 
come when we should need the friendship and 
co-operation of men like Landahl and Grimme, 
who, because of his belief in a sane and demo- 
cratic conception of education, spent years in 
one of Hitler’s concentration camps. The Labour 
Party as a whole seems strangely slow to awaken 
to the job we have undertaken in Germany, but 
Iam glad to know that Miss Wilkinson was among 
the few British Socialists who have seen the first 
‘German officials to visit us since the war. 


I hear from a friend who has just come back 
from Belgrade that even the. most violently 
anti-Communist American newspaper men are 
impressed, indeed astounded, with the fairness 
of the Mihailovich trial and the courtesy shown 
to him by the Court. His method of defence 
is to admit everything, putting the responsibility 
on his officers or the British or on anyone 
except himself. Ozna, which shares the usual 
bad characteristics of a secret police in a revolu- 
tionary State, seems not to be playing any malig-" 
nant role in this matter. The strong constructive 
side of the Partisan movement is still uppermost 
in the country, where a great programme of 
reconstruction is being carried out with popular 
enthusiasm. Here is a typical example of the 
gossip which is worked up for anti-Tito propa- 
ganda. There are always complaints, which 
have, I believe, always proved to be untrue, that 
Unrra supplies to Yugoslavia are sent to the 
Soviet Union. An official inquiry was made 
the other day about an Unrra petrol tank truck 
which an official of a foreign embassy alleged 
he had seen delivering gasoline at the residence 
of a Russian Colonel. The upshot was that the 
truck proved to be not a petrol tank but “a 
cesspool-emptying vehicle of English make 
equipped with tank and pump,” allocated to 
the Belgrade City Committee for sewage purposes. 


* * * 


Both the film, Henry V, and the fine per- 
formances of the Old Vic seem to have provoked 
the same reaction in America. Film critics have 
praised Olivier and the technical brilliance of the 
film and glumly accepted the Shakespeare whose 
humour and diction apparently baffle them. In 
New York, audiences and critics alike seem to have 
regarded the Old Vic company’s productions as a 
triumph of performance over dated and inappro- 
priate plays. I hear from a correspondent who 
went to the Century Theatre on several occasions 
that Olivier and Richardson did their best to 
avoid the spotlight and to bring out the repertory 
team character of the productions. But the 
audiences would try to lionise the stars. Only 
on the last night did they succeed in getting more 
than eight curtains, when hundreds pressed in 
through the exits to join the audience in demanding 
speeches from the stage. This tour, I hear, 
has raised the prestige of the British theatre 
in America, though only 87,000 people managed 
to see it after besieging the theatre for tickets. 

* * * 


When I looked in at the Gambit Club last week 
the first round of the Anglo-Soviet radio chess 
match was nearly over. Winter had defeated 
Bronstein and Alexander had lost his first game 
to Botvinnik, who is acknowledged as the world’s 
best player. In the second round the Alexander- 
Botvinnik game was an amusing and dashing 
affair, with Botvinnik showing the most dangerous 
ingenuity when he was badly down on pieces. 
I was struck, as I looked round the boards, 
with the bad luck of several of the British players 
who had to accept very favourable draws. I 
talked to Klein about his draw with Keres. 
In my simplicity, I’d have gone on a bit longer 
in the hope of a win. No, Klein said, the game 
could not have been won in spite of his final 
pawn capture. We talked about the contrast of 
the British and Russian attitudes to games. 
Klein was at work, teaching, two days before 
the match and had some difficulty in getting 
leave of absence. The Russian team had a 
“training”? vacation in the Caucasus and a 
special ration of vitamins. They regard all 
international sport as a matter of prestige and 
politics. The Americans, who, by the way, did 
less well against the Russians than the British, 
turn any game into a profit-making business if 
they can, though as far as I know, they have not 
yet succeeded in commercialising chess. The 
British are still amateurs, playing because they 
enjoy it and not minding too much whether they 
are beaten at chess, tennis or even a 
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465 
THE COMEDIANS 


After five acts of implacable Nemesis, 
After the sweep of Melpomene’s rage, 
Blood-boltered corpses are dragged off 
premises 
\And serio-comics take over the stage. 
After the massacre, madness and merriment, 
As into the wings the tragedians pass— 
History repeats the dramatic experiment 
After the tragedy follows the farce. 


the 


Luxembourg stages the Act International, 
Big Four top-liners in knockabout turns, 
World-famous comics, superbly irrational, 
Big-hearted Bevin and wisecracking Byrnes. 
Cross-talk and patter of polished urbanity, 
See-saws and somersaults under the arcs, 
What a performance of splendid insanity 
By oe and Byrnes and the two Brothers 


See how they slide on the tightrope precarious, 

The crack Anglo-Saxon and Soviet team ! 
Their balancing antics are simply hilarious, 

Their slow-motion act is an absolute scream. 
Watch them at work on their comic cartography, 

ing the map on thie flying trapeze, 

See them do crosswords in terms of geography, 

Austria, Trieste, the Dodecanese. ’ 


Always entangled in props miscellaneous, 
Always on time with the old custard pie, 
Everything looks unrehearsed and spontaneous — 
No wonder the audience laugh till they cry. 
Card tricks and riddles in endless variety, 
Plenty of ideological fun, 
Shrieking spectators have but one anxiety— 
The show’s been put on for a limited run. 


Every performance becomes more uproarious, 
Everyone follows the World’s Crazy Gang, 
Everyone knows, through their fooling laborious 
The theatre may shortly go up with a bang. 

The Luxembourg Troupe is a new revelation, 
Big Four comedians are tops in their class— 
After the carnage the laughing sensation, 
Will there be tragedy after the farce ? 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to J. H. Scott. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


On oath, Mrs. told the court that she 
was sorry for having sent such a letter. She said 
she was a poet of no mean order and she believed 
it was a privilege of genius to be a little indecent.— 
West Lancashire Evening Gazette. 





A policeman alleged that Phillips used indecent 
language, but Phillips said: “I was discussing 
Bevin’s foreign policy with my friend when a 
policeman came behind me and snatched me into 
a police box.”—Manchester Evening Chronicle. 


Nurses complained of rough handling when they 
sold charity kisses at Acton Hospital féte last year, 
so at this year’s féte, on Saturday, a bonniest baby 
contest will be held instead.—Evening News. 


Alleging that black market transactions are 
carried out in the Aylesbury Market, the Council 
plans to raise the rent of stalls. —Evening News. 


People in the Seven Sisters Road last night were 
startled by the spectacle of a bearded vagabond 
who, as he shuffled along, shouted, “‘ Wheat for the 
hungry!” Asked by our reporter who he was, 
the tramp replied only with a withering look.—- 
North London Press. 


If foxes could hear all sides in the debate on 
hunting, I think they would vote solidly for its 
continuance. —The Field. 
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over, that British anxiety to preserve trade and 
financial interests in Argentina against the United 
Somtes presented him with « chence to play ene 
Power off the other. 

In the brief period since his inauguration as 
President, Peron’s sense of timing has helped 
him further to consolidate his position. He has 
now established Argentine diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union for the first time and is 
shortly to receive two official British economic 
missions. The first act has attracted most 
attention ; the second is probably more important. 

Afrer Mr. Molotov’s stand against the ad- 
mission of Argentina to the United Nations, 
where he had an unanswerable moral case, the 


Moscow press continued to criticise Peron until © 


his election made it clear that he had come to 
stay. By then, as relations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States continued to 
deteriorate, the Russians had become more 
interested in Peron’s opposition to Washington’s 
domination of Pan-American politics—end the 
consequent obstruction to a hemiisphere military 
alliance with standardised American equipment 
—than in Peron’s domestic policy, which hed 
just received striking popular endorsement. 
Peron, on the other hand, could afford to risk 
domestic Catholic criticism. By exchanging 
envoys with the Soviet Union and opening trade 
discussions with a Russian mission, he has drawn 
yet another Power into his game. The more 
the interests of the Big Three conflict, the easier 
it is for Argentina to wring concessions from each 
by the threat of entertaining the advances of the 
others. In this way, Peron believes his country 
can best profit from its present advantageous 
pésition and further liberate itself from the 
economic suzerainty of the foreigners. 

But, on the economic side, relations with 
Britain present the most difficult problem. 
While he fully shares the extreme nationalists’ 
dislike of the extensive British investments in 
Argentina and sees, in the development of 
Argentina’s domestic industry, a means speedily 
to liquidate the old bi-lateral relationship between 
Btitish industry and Argentina’s foodstuffs 
economy, Peron realises that in spite of Britain’s 
weakened position he cannot act too rashly. At 
present, Argentina has a blocked account of 
about £140 millions in London, deferred payment 
for wartime food supplies. The trade agreement 
with Britain runs out on August 20th. Yet this 
country remains the biggest purchaser of Argen- 
tine food, and is making a serious effort to regain 
the market which dwindled away during the war. 

Obviously, the trade mission, which is led by 
a senior official of the Board of Trade, and the 
financial delegation, which includes Sir Wilfred 
Eady of the Treasury and Sir Montague Eddy, 
Chairman of the British Argentine Railway 
Council, are seeking a comprehensive settlement 
in Buenos Aires. First of all, they are to try 
to settle the future of the British-owned railways, 
whose stocks now stand at a fraction of their 
nominal value. Although Peron seems anxious 
to nationalise them—and the Mitre Law, under 
which they have been favoured for the last three 
decades, expires this year—he certainly does not 
intend to accept the gentle suggestions in the Lon- 
don financial press that the railways should be ex- 
changed for the sterling balances, which are 
about equivalent to their face value. Though 
the British mission may manage to earmark 
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NorRMAN MacKEnziE 


THE BRIDGEHEAD 


[From a Belfast Correspondent] 

In their General Election campaign of last 
summer, the Unionist Party appealed to the 
electorate to help them “ hold the Bridgehead.” 

There was some justification, in the 
sense, for gi Northern Ireland this title ; 
it was here that the first American landed, 
and from our ports and airfields that the North 
Atlantic shipping routes were protected. The 
Unionists held their “ bridgehead ” by a reduced 
. Hon. Oliver 


a 


Northern Ireland should not be thought of as the 
last bulwark of Conservatism, but rather as the 
bridgehead whence Gt. Britain’s political recon- 
version would proceed. Living here, we cannot 
think he meant anything but a fulsome compli- 
ment to his Ulster colleagues, for the body politic 
of this little State heaves, writhes and rumbles 
with internal gripes and spasms, and is extremely 
unlikely to be envied or emulated by any other 
country in the world. 

To begin with, we have three major political 
parties, Unionist, Nationalist and Labour. The 
Unionists are similar to Britain’s Conservatives, 
1910 vintage, and the loudest-creaking plank in 
their platform is the maintenance of Partition and 
the British Connection. The Nationalists, called 
Green Tories in progressive circles, have a simi- 
lar policy to the Unionists in domestic affairs, with 
the over-riding aim of abolishing Partition. The 
Labour Party has a domestic policy as similar as 
possible to that of the British Labour Party. To the 
ever-present problem of Partition it says: “ Time 
enough to solve it by plebiscite after the people 
are employed and housed.” It accuses the other 
two major parties of playing up this issue to hide 
their real aims. By this policy Labour stands to 
gain from both sides, since it offers common 
ground for Unionist and Nationalist worker, for 
Protestant and Catholic; but it loses, to both 
sides, its race- and religion-conscious members. 
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one man bands. 
well as these three major parties we have 
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Fs remember that in a pocket Parliamen: 
of 52 members each of these individuals is 


heritage of bigotry and hatred, and its direct 
clashes of personalities, Northern Ireland is 
limping into the post-war era. We had unemploy- 
ment gf ight inde temp 

i going © i ies tempted. 
from local grants and cheap loans, 


unemployed ex-Service personnel to make up 
the total. There are 1,500 unemployed linen 
workers, whilst employers are desperate for 
labour. Our linen industry was recently cited 
in Stormont as paying the lowest wages in Great 
Britain—the highest paid skilled worker in the 
spinning mills receives 4os. 6d. plus 6s. 6d. 
timekeeping bonus per week of 48 hours, and the 
almost 19th century conditions were demonstrated 
by last month’s baton charges on women strikers 
at Gilford. Now the swift-fingered women and 
girls, who have earned. five times the wages in 
light munition work, regard the few shillings of 
the linen mills as not worth working for, and 
choose to mind the house. 

Real social distress is not yet widespread except 
in the matter of overcrowding, but there are 
unmistakable signs of worse times to comg.* In 


are selectively and microscopically «reported in 
the Tory, and only newspapers, they say “ Even 
if we had the houses, who could pay the rents ?”’ 
A tailor tells me that he has £300 worth of suits 
waiting for customers who have not returned for 

tting. The pubs, which eighteen months ago 
displa “ sold out ” notices, now have difficulty 
in selling their quota. ‘The auction prices of 
second-hand furniture are falling. Street corners 
support growing groups of idlers. 

Still the asset column is far from blank. Our 
chief wartime gain is a Ministry of Health and 
Local Government, long demanded by Labour. 
More tangible is the Northern Ireland Housing 
Trust, a miniature T.V.A. with “ the authority 
of Government and the flexibility of private 
enterprise,” to use Roosevelt’s phrase. This 
venture, launched by the Unionist Government 
in the face of our desperate housing situation and 
just in time to forestall their chief dread, a 
rapprochement between distressed Catholics and 
Protestants, has not produced a harvest of houses 
in its first twelvemonth of office, but has ploughed 
and sown wide fields. Town planning has arrived 
and seems to have taken root, but one wonders 
if it will be allowed to flower. A Fabian Society 
has been inaugurated, and is quietly rolling up 
its sleeves. The Northern Ireland Region of the 
B.B.C. has been reorganised. and revitalized by 
local writers, new producers, new themes, new 
voices. The Drama flourishes as never before : 
the Belfast Shakespeare Societyisto be resurrected ; 
the plastic arts seem to be losing some of their 
wartime public, but music draws crowds to com- 
pare with those of Manchester. 

The ever-growing Labour movement 
hopeful of the future. 
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ind themselves obliged to mute their loudest 
sound effect—the British Connection—and to drop 
heir election slogan “‘ Step by step with Britain 
n social legislation.” As Tories, they are short 
of alt@rnative slogans, and completely lack a 

itive social policy. So one feels that the 
present situation cannot last; the comparison 
between the lot. of the peoples of Britain and 
Northern Ireland will become ever more obvious ; 
nemployment is mounting daily; and health 
nd welfare services are twenty years behind the 
times. The Unionist Government, in their 
dilemma, will make some grave error, there will 
be another election before their five 
year term expires, and then anything may happen. 


WELCOME, STRANGERS ! 


A THousAND FEET above the Piraeus the Greek 
brides began to sing. -Their voices rose, distinct 
and mournful, above the pounding of the engines 
and remained vibrating on the same note of 
distress. I turned round to look. The brides sat 
back with their eyes closed, their mouths rigid 
round that one melancholy note. What were they 
mourning for? The red soil they would never see 
again? This sea, now changed to a horny wrinkled 
skin, so soft-breathing, moving only in sleep ? 
My heart filled with pity for them. What would 
Balham think ? How would Tooting receive their 
tusty cries, this heathen chatter? I thought of 
England—the sweet cups of tea, evenings in the 
pungent discomfort of pubs, the indignant bosoms 
of mothers-in-law, dead endless Sundays. But 
as the hours went by and the wailing continued, 
irritation and anger squeezed out the last driblet 
of my pity and I took refuge in the thought that 
this could not last for ever, that at some time, 
waiting patiently in the future, unseen but already 
existing, was the moment when we would land 
and be let out of our cage. 
*x * * 


We had all met earlier at six o’clock in the 
morning—never my finest hour. As I entered 
the air terminus in Athens, my face swollen and 
haggard and with a brassy tongue, there were the 
brides perched like excited parrots round a table. 
“ Raisin ? ” the eldest bride screamed, pointing to 
the wooden box under my arm and holding up 
her own string bag which was packed with 
presents for England. She wore a spreading 
sail-like hat above which rose a white feather : 
her smile revealed a sunburst of gold. “‘ Cheerio!” 
she called. “How do you do! Jolly good 
chap!” She enunciated these words with 
enormous pride: they were all the English she 
had. ‘“‘Cheerio!” she repeated. At such 
moments one is handicapped by a middle-class 
education: I felt all the embarrassment of a 
respectable spinster outraged by the shouts of a 
charabanc crowd. Even the major, I observed 
maliciously, was disconcerted. He arrived 
punctually, as the clock struck—so unlike myself 
who must always be half an hour too early in 
order to avoid being an hour too late—and she 
pounced on him, shaking a bag of Turkish delight 
now kneaded into a roll of dough. “‘ Thank you, 
thank you,” he said and shook his head. Her 
chatter broke out excitedly and he tried again. 
“Most kind of you, Madame—but no.” He 
sniffed primly. “ No, thank you,” he- repeated. 
Again she shook the bag and showed him her 
golden teeth. “‘ How do you do!” she said. 
“Jolly good chap!” For a moment I thought 
he was going to run. But he pulled himself 


together. Pointing to his pipe he said, “ Pipe. 
moke. Noeatee. Savee ? ” and strode towards 
desk. 
There 


must have been fifty friends and relations 
off. While we waited in the bus, they 
ir faces to the glass, waved their 
ds, screamed their farewells and admonitions. 
The five brides, led by the eldest, screeched back 
their lamentations, the bus vibrated with the 
noise of the high cracked voices. When the bus 
started the youngest followed us, bobbing up and 
down among the crowd, leaping from pavement 
© gutter and back again. Sometimes it seemed 
that we had left them behind, and the English 
who had been sitting in petrified shame relaxed 
a little. But presently the bus would be held up 
and round the corner, still springing and waving, 
came the runners; the farewells would begin 
again while half a dozen drivers added to the din 
by trumpeting on their horns. 


* * * 


At every European airport there are stockades 
into which the English can retire and lay down 
their white men’s burdens. This is home: 
memories of England come back in the taste of 
metallic tea and stale corned beef sandwiches, at 
the sight of the photographs of Churchill, 
Montgomery and Tedder smiling down from the 
walls. Afterwards in the waiting room, the major 
and I prowl among the tabies where fiy-blown 
magazines have lain undisturbed for six months. 
“ Mr. Attlee in Washington ’”’—my eye catches 
the headline, and it seems to me that everything 
which has happened since—all that tender sea, 
those sun-soaked rocks—belong to somebody 
else’s mind. The English atmosphere closes in, 
isolating. us safely from the incomprehensible 
oddities of other races. Even the brides, I think, 
felt it as one discovers the chill in the first autumn 
day. The eldest ostentatiously displayed Time 
and Tide as one might draw attention to a recent 
decoration. The others worked their way pain- 
fully through the sandwiches. If they were 
English they must be good. But in so far as it 
is possible to differentiate between one screech 
and another it seemed to me that some of the 
joy had gone from their voices and that fear had 
entered their little black eyes. 

“Funny lot these foreigners,” the major said 
as we drove into Rome. The bus made so much 
noise that we were shouting at each other as if 
across a field.. “‘ What did you make of the situa- 
tion in Greece ? ” 

* Pretty grim, sir.” 

“Dim? I don’t see anything dim about it.” 

“No, grim, sir.” Then to placate him, 
*“You seem to have done a wonderful job with 
the Army, sir. The way they marched in step ! ” 

“Ha!” He blushed happily. “Spit and 
polish, you know. Spit and polish.” 

The landscape was like an 18th century print ; 
even the houses seemed to be mere decoration. 
The brides were singing again. 

** Can’t think they'll go down particularly well 
on the Great North Road, sir.” 

He looked at me suspiciously. “ How d’you 
know they’re going to the Great North Road ?” 
I tried to turn and look at them, but the major 
tapped me sharply on the knee. “I shouldn’t do 
that if I were you. Doesn’t do to encourage ’em.” 

* * 
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They revived at the hotel in Rome. We dined 
in a marble palace : plaster palms swarmed up the 
rococo walls and met in abundant foliage on the 
ceiling. In a corner four timid Italians played 
the hogwash tunes of the Thirties : white-coated 
waiters pounced to obey the least gesture of the 
Milords. This perhaps was how the brides had 
thought of England—a race of millionaires dining 
perpetually in an Aladdin’s cave and waited on 
by soft-footed slaves. I thought of the reality— 
the fish queues, haggard faces in tubes, yester- 
day’s buns—and pity touched me again. Forty 
feet away the brides were rolling ecstatically on 
their chairs; their voices rose above the obse- 
quious chords of a waltz. Catching my eye they 
raised their glasses, they waved and flapped their 
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hands in my direction, and a gleam of gold lit 
up the dimness of the room. Two tables away 
the major was talking to a subaltern. ‘“‘ He went 
half-way down the pitch,” I heard him say, 
“and smacked the ball clean into the players’ 
pavilion...” 

The next morning the brides had provided 
themselves with bags of oranges, which they shook 
excitedly under our noses. The English froze 
with disapproval. We had been joined that 
morning by three pale English wives who sat in 
frigid isolation and with long, averted faces. 
Each had a fur coat slung over the left arm and in 
the right hand was a little jewel case. “ No, 
thank you,” they said to the oranges. “‘ Cheerio !” 
the eldest bride said beseechingly. “‘ No, thank 
you,” the wives repeated. Looking at them, 
memories of childhood came back to me— 
lemonade on rectory lawns, the thud of tennis 
balls. “No, thank you,” they said. The thin 
red line stood firm; the brides retired under its 
withering fire. 

* * * 

At the airport the old atmosphere closed in on 
us again, fortifying the English, silencing the 
brides. The wailing stopped as we reached the 
Sussex coast. At Croydon, buns and sandwiches 
were imprisoned under glass and the tea was 
brewing in shining vats. Priest-like stewardesses 
guarded us. The wireless bawled. ‘“‘ Smith has 
the ball, he passes to Bennett, Bennett kicks to 
Adams. Adams takes it.”” The voice gabbles with 
excitement. “Adams is down. No. Yes. No.” 
A roar fills the ante-room. The priestesses lead 
us out one by one; now only the eldest bride 
faces me across the room. Frightened, crushed, 
she sits on the edge of her chair holding on to-her 
bag of presents. No answering gleam welcomes 
my smile and two muddy tears have stuck in the 
rouge on her cheeks. What can I say to her? 
What comfort can I give—I who can foresee the 
future? “ This way,” one of the priestesses says 
to her. She points vainly towards the door 
and adds, “ Parlez-vous francais?” Deter- 
minedly the bride shakes her head. ‘“‘ Non. Non, 
Non. Je ne parle pas frangais. Je parle Anglais. 
Anglais! Jolly good chap!” Then hugging her 
bag, the tears puddling down her cheeks, she 
makes towards the door. 

Outside, in the meek sunshine, I find the 
major happily smoking. “ Well, it’s nice to be 
back,” he says, as we get into the bus. Looking 
proudly at the grey nissen huts, he adds, “‘ Nothing 
like it, is there? Give me the old country, 
any day.” HuGH MASSINGHAM 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


No one should miss the splendid exhibition of 
American art now at the Tate. What unfolds is 
of supreme interest. A tragedy in four acts. 

Act One. Once-upon-a-time. Colonial America, 
Provincial tranquillity, art not to be distinguished 
from late 18th century and early 19th century England, 
Gilbert Stuart, Copley, Benjamin West, P.R.A. Here 
the technique is still British, the sitter European— 
except perhaps No. 43. Copley’s Boy With a 
Squirrel where there is a certain vivid generous im- 
pulsiveness in the face, a hint of “ junior ”’—but 
there is yet neither American art nor an American type. 

Act Two. Romantic America. This is the high 
moment. There is just a suspicion here—more than 
suspicion—that great art is about to be born. 
Reverentia! For the key fits the lock. On the 
one hand there is the technique—the loving serious- 
ness, the vision, the pantheistic extravagance of the 
great age of romanticism—and on the other the 
subject, the American wilderness, the huge con- 
tinent of rolling, deciduous forest, mountain, lake 
and river, Indian and buffalo, perhaps the most 
perfect romantic subject ever presented to those 
civilised high-thinking rebels in their lonely quest 
for nature. Look at (2) Allston’s Deluge (1804), 
Cole’s (42) Fohn the Baptist in the Wilderness (it is 
a pity his Connecticut landscape Oxbow is not here)— 
then look at (66), Durand’s Kindred Spirits, (the 
painters Cole and Bryant in 1849). This painting is 
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masterpiece. economy, 
wonderful atmospheric effects, its soft gradation of 
space, its sensitivity to the light, air and glassy motion 
of the river—in all these, it is an unforgettable work 
of art. The ghostly pirogue slides into view 
rowhere ; its figures stare straight at their i 

and in the prow sits the Poe-like bear, object of civil- 
isation’s wonder and curiosity and symbol of the 
Fur-Trader’s hardy, free life in the great woods.” 
He might have added that in the centre lounges Huck 


And now the tragedy—the end of contemplation ; 
of Audubon’s bird paradise and man’s new Eden. 


I 
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The Civil War, the Carpet-Baggers, the rush for . 


dollars, the vast European immigration, the felling 
of the forests, the extinction of the Indian, the slaugh- 
ter of the buffalo, the degradation of the artist; rail- 
ways, saloons, factories, slums, paupers and million- 
aires, in a word, Success ! 

* * * 


Aftermath. 
here? Is it not Parisian Whistler—with his pale 
Baticrsea Bridge (No. 239), his two motionless Noc- 
turnes, his two brittle girlhood Harmonies; there 
is no longer anything remotely American about this 
fastidious Chinese stillness—and over there, (Nos. 
37—40) in the pure Impressionist tradition, are 
the -honcurable French paintings of Mary Cassatt 
(her father, I believe, was President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad). And surely, all along that end wall 
spreads our great English enigma and Park Lane 
Velasquez, represented by his two familiar Dandies, 
Horseback and Heartbreak (Lord Ribblesdale and 
Mr. Graham Robertson). These three artists are 
the flower of American painting during the last half 
of the 19th century. It’s no good pretending (as the 
Director of the Tate courteously maintains) that 
Homer, Eakins, and Ryder can hold a cuspidor to 
them! Homer’s Gulfstream is indeed an astonish- 
ing prevision of Hemingway's Key West romances, 


a work of passionate realism but more than faintly’ 


magaziny, while Eakins seems but another honest 
Victorian who never saw the Seine. Ryder is a belated 
Calvert-like romantic, yet his Dead Bird (177) (which 
took ten years, 18g90—1900) is strangely moving. 
But there is no doubt that for the great ones the climate 
of this new dollar-glutted America was unbearable 
and to pretend that they lost anything by expatriating 
themselves is mere nationalist cant. (Both Henry 
James and Henry Adams remained acutely aware of 
the nature of this American tragedy.) Perhaps the 
strange Peyronnet-like Meditation by the Sea (1860. 
Anonymous. No. 4) is the most forlorn exhibit from 
this later period. One misses also Heade’s Storm 
Approaching Larchmont Bay of 1868. 

And now Act Four. Retribution! Or Too Late? 

Shattered by sixty years of quantitative Philis- 
tinism the American Art World tries to atone. Guilty 
millionaires flock to endow Galleries and scholarships, 
Newspapers boost American talent, primitives are 
discovered and collected, the W.P.A. frescoes small 
Town-Halls and Country Post Offices; every kind 
of trick and ism flourishes; ignorant but well- 
nourished armies of artists argue in paint. The result 
seems lamentable—lamentable, I hasten to scy, 
as a War Artists’ exhibition or.a Salon d’ Automne— 
but we must not grieve too much: 

“ Pity, that busy monster, manunkind, 

Not. His progress is a comfortable disease.” 
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reproduced, up to and beyond expectations. “ Pop” 
with intensity the clear, cold, 
sag > age agg a ee suburbs. 

Shahn. Yes. Something satisfying 
about the Composition of his Handball (190) and 
Liberation (191). Original Sloan. 
Good American. Watkins, no. no. Wood. 


STRAUSS AT EIGHTY 


WE were all curious last week to hear the new work 
by Richard Strauss which the enterprise of Mr. 
Boyd Neel had brought to performance at Chelsea— 
more curious, perhaps, than we should have been 
on a similar occasion before the war. It was partly 
the feeling that a cultural “iron curtain ” was being 
raised ; partly the reflection (which will have occurred 
to others besides myself) that the current denigration 
of this composer’s work had long passed all rational 
limits. I am always reading articles which tell me 
what is wrong with Strauss; and I should take them 
more seriously if the writers did not invariably forget 
to mention one important fact: that, in spite of all 
the disappointments of his output during the past 
twenty-five years, Richard Strauss is after all the 
most considerable of living composers. 

But as the performance of pro- 
ceeded, curiosity deepened into astonishment. The 
work, which lasts for half an hour, is described as 
“a study for 23 solo strings,” and we fancied we 
knew what to expect: immense fluency and accom- 
plishment, coupled with banality of material and 
poverty of emotional content. But a breach had 
somehow or other been.torn in the cynical com- 
mercialism which has so long immured Strauss’s 
imagination ; perhaps by his great age, his isolation 
during the war years, and the shattering emotional 
experience through which even the most sheltered 
of Germans must have passed. The piece is sub- 
scribed “‘ In memoriam April 1945,” and is a lament 
for the death of Germany—or of the old Europe, 
if you like, for music is blessedly imprecise in such 
details. A single phrase from the Eroica funeral 
march is interwoven with a number of original themes 
to form a passionate elegy—an enormous slow move- 
ment of continuous polyphony, packed with invention 
and device, but never arid or mechanical. For 
composers like Elgar and Strauss, whose make-up 
contains 4 marked element of vulgarity, the absence 
of brass is often a blessing ; and the texture of Meta- 
morphosen, though perhaps too continuously rich, 
is neither coarse nor lush. Played.badly, it would 
soon weary the ear; but the Boyd Neel Orchestra 
excelled themselves, and I am delighted to learn 
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The Sadler’s Wells chorus are a more effective 

Avenue than in the nave of S:. 
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: the average was a tone to a minor 
i to Saint® Cecilia 
positively comic 
to simg the 
note sustained through the final bars. 
in fact singing next to i 
only in the matter of pitch that the 
Gf you 
phrase) let down. Quality of tone 
disregarded, and so was balance. In the 
second of Holst’s beautiful and unjustly neglected 
Two Psalms, there isa moment where the tune pas:es 
to the violins (represented on this occasion by the 
organ) while the choir have wisps of sixths and thirds 
drifting past underneath and marked pp leggicro ; 
these passages were sung so coarsely and so loudly as 
to drown the melody. In the circumstances it seems 
hardly fair to express any very decided opinion on the 
new Rubbra Mass which was the novelty of the 
occasion. At St. Bartholomew’s it sounded like a 
piece of solid, sober, néo-academic work, with some 
rather widely spaced out moments of inspiration ; 
but we may well feel quite differently about it when 
we hear it performed in tune and in a choral style 
appropriate to its content. 
DESMOND. SHAWE-TAYLOR 
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RADIO NOTES 


I the course of a week’s visit to the Paris studios 
of the Radiodiffusion framgaise I was enabled, 
through the kindness of that organisation, to gain a 
fair idea of the sort of experiments in radio technique 
which have been made there since the Liberation. 
It is characteristic of French enterprise in matters of 
art that they should already have a Programme C 
(called the Club d’Essai), although the results of the 
German occupation were far more disastrous, in 
depleting technical facilities than ‘anything we 
suffered here. In talking to outside people I discovered 
a good deal of dissatisfaction with the “ home service ” 
of the Radiodiffusion, on the grounds that there was 
teo much chamber music and talks, and also 
because (it was alleged) inferior artists were constantly 
being employed for personal reasons. Of the truth 
or untruth of these assertions, I am in no position to 
judge; but I had plenty of occasion, during my 
visit, to admire the galaxy of intelligence, imagination, 
taste and technical skill with which M. Jean Tardicu 
(himself a poet of distinction) has surrounded himse/f 
as director of the Club d’Essai. In listening to a 
number of programmes which were played over to 
me, and in particular to the transmission of my own 
radio opera, The Rescue, 1 was struck especially by 
two features: the liberal use of sound-effects and a 
much more rhetorical type of acting than we are used 
to in English radio, The first is a matter of taste, 
the second a matter of nationality. I could not always 
feel that the sound-effects, although they were very 
carefully managed, contributed much to the image 
aimed at. A fantasy called La Baraque Baroque did, 
it is true, translate the world of Disney very success- 
fully into the invisible medium ; but the slowing-up 
produced, in a straight play, by too elaborate a sound 
texture, and the almost total absence of fading (a 
device indispensable to our own radio~dramatic 
technique), resulted in some lack of clarity in the 
articulation of the sequences. As for the voices, the 
French style gains in consistency of effect what it 
loses in intimacy : a certain loudness and flamboyancy 
are inseparable from the speaking of the language, 
and in dramatic poetry or poetic prose the high- 
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pitched eloquence seemed in place. . Nevertheless, I 
feel that a school of radio acting such as the B.B.C. 
commands, which would mean a break with the tradi- 
tion of the Comédie Frangaise, might make the longer 
‘types of programme more varied and therefore easier 
to listen to. 

, The situation with regard to writers for the medium 
seems much what it is here. With few exceptions 
the more distinguished poets and playwrights ignore 
radio as unworthy of their talents. Cocteau, who 
should be able to do so much in it, prefers the films ; 
Mauriac, Gide, do not appear any more interested. 
That brilliant dramatist and most perceptive intellect, 
André Obey, has, I believe, contributed several 
features ; but the one I heard, on the death of Louis 
XIV, was by English standards, old-fashioned in 
method, and without much literary value. Apart 
from an extremely good shortened version of Hamlet, 
by far the most striking short piece I heard was an 
adaptation, by Maurice Cazenave,~of Sartre’s horrific 
story, La Chambre. This play, which tells of a mad- 
man haunted by statues, was acted with great intensity, 
above all by the principal, Michel Vitold, a young actor 
who created the male character in Sartre’s stage 
play, Huis Clos, and performed the part of the sinister 
clown, Irus, in The Rescue, with an insane gusto that 
took my breath away. As an “ Appointment with 
Fear” La Chambre is hair-raising and ought certainly 
to be produced over here—perhaps in Programme C. 
, [RECOMMENDATIONS.—Sunday, Fune 30th: Concert 
(3 p.m.); The Open Window (4.30 p.m.); Recital 
(6.15 p.m.); The Old Order Changes (7 p.m.); 


-UNRRA (9.30 p.m.) ; Choral Suite (11.3 p.m.). 


Monday, Fuly 1st. Stories Old and New (4.45 p.m.) ; 
Travelling in the Soviet Union (7.45 p.m.); 
Quartet (11.25 p.m.). 

Tuesday, Fuly 2nd. Wesley (10 a.m. L,P.) 

Wednesday, Fuly 3rd. Toscanini (7.30 and 9.15 p.m.). 

Thursday, Fuly 4th. - String Orchestra (7.25 p.m.). 

Friday, July 5th. Home-made _ Telescopes 
(6.20 p.m.); The Walls are Down (9.30 p.m.). 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


THE MOVIES 
“ O.S.S.” at the Plaza 
“Make Mine Music!” at the New Gallery and 
Tivoli 

O.S.S. attempted to do for the Office of Strategic 
Services what, with far less promising material, The 
House on 42nd Street did for the F.B.I. Despite a 
brisk beginning it works out rather tamely; dead 
dialogue ; few authentic thrills except for an occasional 
situation and the bits from newsreels. Neither the 
drama nor the documentary has been given its full 


value. Yet the exploits of these men and women, 
parachuted into France to act as spies and saboteurs, 
ought to have made a film as exciting and moving as 
any produced by the war. 

Stop press. Thenew Disney consists of ten musical 
turns. Two winners: The Whale Who Wanted to 
Sing at the i.et (a delightful grotesque), Al/ the Cats 
Join In (a jitterbug cartoon in which pencils and 
Benny Gocdman’s jazz play the leading parts). 
Below them, Peter and the Wolf (music by Prokofieff), 
Johnny Fedora and Alice Biue Bonnet (bandbox 
prettiness), and The Martins and the Coys (backwoods 
ballad). The rest is lukewarm knockabout and slip- 
slop tone poem. The whole thing improves on 
Three Caballeros, but is nothing like as stirring as 


Fantasia. Except for the jitterbug sequences, Disney’ 


breaks no new ground, and seems content with turning 
out a factory product as slick as possible. 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


BALLET 


The new décor for Giselle at Covent Garden, 
reproduces an original design, in which I admire 
greatly the distant shining castle, but less the orange 
and gold so lavishly spilt over the scene and costumes 
by Mr. James Bailey, the young artist whose first 
essay this is in stage work. The first provokes certain 
prosaic questions. Why must the Duke of Courland 
and his Duchess, I mean his daughter, go hunting 
in solid Renaissance costumes cluttered with jewels 
and brocade, when they might have worn lovely and 
lavish Victorian riding-habits? I wondered, as 
usual, at the capacity of such prodigious swells to 
crush through the traditionally exiguous doorway 
of Giselle’s great-grandmother’s cottage, at the ex- 
aggerated adolescence of Albrecht and the forest of 
old Hilarion’s beard ; but also at the beauty of Margot 
Fonteyn’s dancing and the brilliance of the corps de 
ballet. This was still more in evidence in the lovely 
moon-cold tropical jungle of Act II, in which also 
Alexis Rasine, as Albrecht, had grown up and looked 
and danced finely. Beryl Grey was a dazzling Queen 
and Gillian Lynne and Moira Shearer alluring leaders 
of the Wilis. Margot Fonteyn danced only more 
beautifully than the Wilis (levitated by Mr. Kirby, 
the flying expert) flew. Only three flew, but they 
seemed to people the upper air of the glade. I would 
name them, but I hear that you must not be too light, 
or you may never land again. The orchestration of 
the movement throughout this act was unusually 
beautiful. 

After various alarums and excursions Serge Lifar 
arrived in time to join his New Monte Carlo Ballet 
in its first performance at the Cambridge Theatre. 
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Coming so soon after the great artistic success of the 
young Ballets des Champs. Elysées this company 
made a very disappointing impression. There is 
no lack of good dancing, nor choreographic invention 
nor elegant decors, but these may be uninteresting 
and even exasperating without sincerity of artistic 
direction. In Dramma per Musica Lifar has planted 
a pointless story upon an exquisite Cantata of Bach, 
the musical texture and emotional content of which 
is completely ignored. Romeo and Juliet, though 
less insulting to one’s musical taste, showed an equal 
disregard for the dynamics of Tchaikowsky’s music. 
The Polovtzian Dances from Prince Igor were rap- 
turously received, no doubt by those who do not 
remember the magnificent power of the original, 
of which they are but an elegant shadow. Janine 
Charrat, the very gifted choreographer of Feu de 
Cartes, one of the high lights of the Ballet des Champs 
Elysées’ season, danced well as Juliet; so did 
Yvette Chauvire as the Lady and Edmond Audran as 
the Messenger in Dramma per Musica; and Alex- 
andre Kaliounjy as the Polvtzian Chief in Prince Igor 
gave a striking performance. BERYL” DE ZOETE 


THEATRE 


* La Maison de Bernarda,” at the Mercury Theatre, 
is the last play Garcia Lorca wrote before he was 
murdered in Granada. Unlike the work of some poets, 
it is good theatre and thoroughly actable. It is the 
Rapuntzel-like story of five daughters shut up by a 
cruel proud mother away from all contact with men ; 
each longs for a husband or a lover, and for the child 
which is denied her. The cast is entirely feminine, 
and tremendous forces of thundery frustration and 
hatred are released, which end in suicide. 

Lorca, from childhood on, was deeply preoccupied 
with peasant drama, and this, like all good folk and 
fairy tales as well as classic tragedy, expresses—some- 
times by ritual and fantastic symbols, sometimes 
openly—brutalities and obscenities normally hidden 
deep in the subconscious. Each character in 
“* Bernarda ” is almost a Freudian section of person- 
ality—the insane, somewhat obscene grandmother 
who escapes from locked rooms, the repressed and 
repressing mother, preoccupied only with honour, 
prudence, and what people will think, and the neurotic 
daughters who hover between the two. 

The atmosphere both of Spain and of sultry waiting 
for violence is beautifully suggested by the scenery, 
lighting and sound effects. These young actors do 
give an utterly sincere and at times very moving per- 
formance, and Mile Germaine Michel’s clear-cut study 
of an old almost pagan peasant woman is wariictied 
convincing. 
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Correspondence 


MORALS AND POLITICS © 


Srr,—Morals and politics, 2s you say in your article, 
are now inseparably linked, but their relation involves 
issues far wider than those discussed in the Polemic 
editorial to which you referred. In fact, the very 
narrowing down of the question to the issue between 
private conscience and public duty is a device used 
there to prevent any adequate discussion of my 
original article in the Modern Quarterly. What I 
tried to do in that article was not only, and not even 
mainly, to discuss questions of morality. It was rather 
an attempt to put down briefly, simply and coherently 
the beliefs and principles of action appropriate to our 
time. As I put them down they are a personal 
expression, but whether that expression is adequate 
er not, they aim at representing what is new and 
vital in human affairs. The struggle between these 
ideas and the older ones they are supplanting is going 
on all the time in the field of action without 

any formulation or even ary understanding of them 
by either supporters or opponents; nevertheless the 
explicit statement of them in the Modern Quarterly, 
and more widely in the B.B.C.’s Challenge of Our 
Time, has provoked a degree of reaction that shows 
there is here something real to argue about. 

Now it is characteristic that the argument so far, 
with the exception of your article, has been carried 
out not on the major issues involved but on side 
issues, quibbles and deliberate distortions of meaning, 
some of which you pointed out. The editor 
of Polemic complains of my bad English (he 
has succeeded in discovering two misprints) and my 
vague expressions, but it is plain from the way he 
writes that he knows well enough what I am driving 
at. There is little argument but plenty of direct and 
oblique abuse of the Soviet Union and of those that 
support its policies. Now to substitute hatred 
of the Soviet Union for all attempts to think out 
and solve our own problems is dangerous intellectual 
and political irresponsibility. It is dangerous intel- 
lectually, as the Chal’enge of Our Time broaiicasts 
amply show, because it leads to the abandonment 
of all the scientific gains of the last century and a 
return to uncritical faith. It is even more dangerous 
politically because it aims at creating an atmosphere 
ef incomprehension and hostility between East and 
West, which, unless it is checked, will lead inevitably 
to a third world war. How far that incitation has 
gone is shown by the attitude of that former pacifist 
liberal Bertrand Russell, who now writes :— 


thesis. ‘The most I hoped for was to indicate its main 
lines. This limitation of space was the main reason 
for the cloudiness of language which you condemn. 
I know from my own experience of practical social 
science how complex even the simplest of human 


picture in outline. 

In this respect, however, I think you have been 
less than fair to me. You ask questions as to what I 
mean by “the majority of the people can be trusted : 
no superior or élite group can be.” 
devote over a page to just such an explanation. Of 
course it deserves volumes, but when will they be 
written and how many will read them? Briefly, 
and therefore inadequately, I tried tO indicate the 
new concept of an integral working day-to-day demo- 
cracy “covering both the economic and political 
fields, and, also, sufficiently widespread so that 
every member of society can take an active part in it. 
* Every cook must learn to rule the State.’” Again, 
I tried to make clear just what I meant by an élite : 
a group separated from society by a belief in their 
superiority. Clearly, at least in times of stress, there 
must be leaders and parties, but the whole weight of 
Lenin’s teaching and practice was for a party coming 


- from the people, learning from it and drawing ;; 


: 1 wonder, do you find it so “ cloudy ” of me 
_ to say “ we are at the 
the people,.at last. 
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of a new era in which 
im. power, can plan and 
act”? I was writing, it is true, very soon after the 
defeat of Fascism and before the new wave of reaction 
and suspicion had grown to its present proportion:. 


But I still believe it is a simple and true statemen:, 


Democracy, except for favoured regions like Franc: 
Spain, is the uniyersal form of government, and | 
have enough faith in it to believe that it will recover 
-E had hoped, and stili hope, that those who read 
what I have written, as meaning what it says, and no: 
what political spite can read into it, will see that there 
is a way of keeping the world from flying asunder 
into two hostile camps: that the peoples will find ir, 
and that we will be able to get on with the job of making 
a world worth living in. J. D. Brernar 
Birkbeck College, E.C.4. 


Sir,—I had hoped that Kingsley Martin was going 
to avoid the usual pitfalls when he quite rightly ob- 
served: “The end will always justify the means 
if the end is good and the means adapted to promote 
it.” That of course is the crux of the matter. But 
in his last sentence he contradicts himself by asserting 
that in pursuing those ends we must confine ourselves 
to “means that are in themselves good” (my italics). 
The muddle arises because two standards of judgment 
exist. By one standard we judge the end as good. 
But we then j the means not, as we should, 
by whether it really promotes that end, but by whether 
it conforms to certain moral principles. We ask: 
are the means good in themselves, irrespective of their 
consequences? But, as Professor Field reminds 
us in his Moral Theory, to call the means by which 
good is achieved, evil, is meaningless “ because if 
good comes of it, and it was done with that intention, 
it cannot be evil.” In other words there can be no 
criterion of right or wrong other than that by which 
we judge the consequences ; and if the consequences 
are right, taking into full account of course all the 
indirect results that the adoption of these means will 
produce as well as the direct results, the end itself, 
then the means are thereby judged to be right too. 

There is therefore no question of overriding the 
conscience but rather of making it more ethical than 
it would be if it ignored the total consequences and 
only considered the means in complete isolation. 
It is because conscience is so fallible that it cannot 
be made “ the whole basis of ethics”. This has been 
abundantly shown not only by all students of ethics, 
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fing its but by recent psychology which has “unmasked the Communism, and now it appears that, in his view, wonder that natives, from Emirs and District Heads 
pretensions of conscience as the perfect guide”, Fascist dictatorships and discredited monarchs are to the ordinary Audu in the bush, bewildered by the 
"of me and shown how much harm it is capable of doing. ‘still preferable to genuine democracy. If this is not many changes, come to us and beg to know the reason 
1 which When we ask a man to pass beyond his personal ethical  “ party line ’, I should like to know what is. But why they cannot be left in peace to get to know one 
mm and judgment that taxation is confiscation and therefore I doubt whether anyone, even the most devout Catho- Europezn at a time instead of having to start again 
ter the _ fobbery to considerations of group interests we are not lic, who has lived in a Fascist-occupied country, as every three months or so. 
action - asking him to violate his conscience, but to be morecon- I did for several months, would willingly vote for The actual conditions of recruitment cause en 
Ortions. scientious, not to be less moral but to be more moral. anything which might lead to a recurrence of that undue amount of anxiety and heart-burning. Most 
lement, It is precisely in this sense that individual behaviour regime. abt twelve million Italians decided to officers when they first join the Colonial Service are 
Franco is ro enough. a not enough oo wee — master risk hell fire for a Republic. Ian REID unmarried and are absolutely ignorant of the kind of 
. and | to be personally to his slaves, ich man to life that is in store for them. All sorts of things may 
recover send bundles of co a ea for the THE COLONIAL SERVICE Occur to change a young officer’s views on holding 
benevolent to individual parcels to India (aa an appointment abroad—marriage, children, ill- 
10 Tead These virtues, as Bernal said, “need i Phang toot ee ee eet panna health, a gradual dislike of colonial conditions or a 
and not im the direction of social responsibility.” It is more Administrative Officer in N. Nigeria and the Gambia, general feeling of unsuitability. But once in the 
at there moral to abolish slavery, to institute full ot lsh 3 could mbes le in England realise the Service, every barrier is placed to prevent an officer 
isunder to ration bread and supply India by communal effort. - Mies of eat ty A ‘tie Colnaial. Service escaping. The recent proposals outlined by the 
find it, © Whatthe undevelopedconscience mayfeeltobemorally For unless something is done to improve matters C0nial Office, admirable in themselves, mainly deal 
making wrong or at any rate may not feel to be a duty lying very soon I and many others consider we shall end with recruitment and therefore barely reach the 
RNAL nme personal agp the instructed conscience up in disaster. crux of the matter, for the process of disintegration 
accept because it is necessary means to attain continually hearing plans begins after training. After that, year by year 
a good end. swage bringing on the ae ata ayn losing touch more and more with conditions in 
$ going As to the two further problems of whether the Empire, but little is heard of the officials who are to England, should he decide to resign, an officer 
tly ob- community has the right to override those who con- carry out these schemes And if they are working loses all his pension rights and, unless he is 
gneans scientiously object, and as to who has the right to under unsatisfactory Goniiliclnae and feel frustrated, 2. >@chelor, all the money he has paid into the 
give “ authoritative interpretations of group interest ”, : : . > Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund—a financial burden 
romote ; what chance is there that the policy they are going to necaci 
r, But they are of great importance but can only be con- carry out will be a success ? few can afford to carry. So inevitably a considerable 
serting sidered usefully when the basic ethical questions ~ 7}. main trouble is, no doubt, that the ordinary "mber of officers, who have lost all interest in their 
irselves have been cleared up. Joun Lewis ogeciad has absolutely ois thee af: dhe policy, if any, “OT and in the country, nevertheless decide to stick 
italics). thet-is being simed st, much less of the part he is’ it Out because they cannot afford to do anything else. 
dgment Sir,—I recently received evidence from Italy supposed to be playing in carrying it out. It would — Sute of mind i net exactly com@uciv€ to efficient 
3 good. ff which seems to Tefute Mr. Sewell’s opinion that there be hard to find a collection of individuals who are #74 Keen service. Why cannot officers be released 
should, is no Papal “party line”. Renzo Gulizia, the ex- more ready to be keen on their work than those in “th @ Proportionate pension, after, say, ten years 
yhether f partisan, of whom I wrote in an article in the New the Colonial Service, but nearly all this enthusiasm ‘Stead of doggedly dragging on, doing good neither 
le ask: STATESMAN AND Nation of April 20th, informs me is frittered away. . to themselves nor anybody else, until they are fifty ? 
of their | that immediately prior to the referendum, all the Officers are shunted from one post to another, The tragedy of the whole thing is that this is 
eminds priests in the Abruzzi preached sermons strongly merely to fit in with the comings and goings of other happening just exactly at the time when public opinion 
which urging their “ flock” to vote for the Monarchy rather officers on leave, and with absolutely no regard to ™ the colonies is bounding ahead towards new. and 
ause if than the Republic. Some even went so far as to the personal likes or abilities and with even less to “™bitious ideals and instead of attempting to bridge 
ention, threaten that anyone voting Republican would be the desires of the native peoples we are looking after. the ever-widening gap, the administration generally 
| be no ineligible for the sacraments and would be There is absolutely no continuity, though everyone ™ sak into & trough of apathy end frumration, with 
jwhich | debarred from joining in religious festivals. Gulizia agrees that one of the chief tasks of an Administrative "° Stiding impulse to move in in any direction at 
quences states that hundreds of devout peasants, who wished Officer is to get to know, be understood by and inter- “l- At the same time, the Colonial Office is labouring, 
all the to vote for the Republic, refrained from doing so for pret the desires of the native peoples of whom he is Sh0rt-staffed as ever, to cope with all the new problems 
ans will fear of going to hell. Yet Communism was not the im charge. But it is unusual for an officer to be left ‘2US¢4 by the war, far too set in ‘ts ways to be able 
i itself, | issuein the referendum, for even the Christian Demo- in the same station for a whole tour of 18 months, °° ‘Pare the time to instil any <ort of inspiration 
00. a cratic Party Executive had voted ‘in favour of the let alone for more than a tour. Between 1940 and *© 4 demoralised service. S. E. BRADSHAW 
me tne =. 1944, for instance, there were at least eleven different 1 
al than The Pope’s present attitude is not surprising in officers in charge of the important Emirate division PLOT OF JULY 20TH 
ces and view of his past record. He has given his blessing of Adamawa and between April 1945 and April 1946, Sir,—Your issue of June 15th contains its usual 
olation. to both the dictators Franco and Peron, and not a_ there were at least four different Commissioners of lighting reference to my views on Germany. We 
cannot Sena of Papal condemnation was uttered during the small. division of Georgetown in the Gambia. are both used to this, and I am well able to bear your 
as been twenty years of Fascism in Italy. There is abundant These instances could be repeated time without criticism now that the Government has at long last 
ethics, evidence that he has always preferred Fascism to number in any station in the West Coast. It is little adopted the federal solution of the German problem, 
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which I have been preaching for years. Your re- 
petition of the old. assertion that the theme of my 
writings has been that “‘ there were not only virtually 
no ‘good Germans’ nor ever had been” is merely 
silly. You know perfectly well that I have never said 
anything like that. 

. I must, however, criticise you in turn, because your 
correspondent of June 15th is misleading the public 
with your éanction. He suggests that, after all, there 
was a German. resistance movement. Throughout 
the war I denied that there was anything worthy of 
the name. When the Allies got into Germany, 
Gencral Eisenhower fully confirmed all that I had said. 

Your correspondent seeks to bolster up a fallacious 
suggestion by quoting the plot of July 20th, 1944. 
It failed partly through mismanagement, mainly 
because it had no roots; and it is probably well that 
it failed for the following reason. Some of my personal 
acquaintances were in it. One of them—I am glad to 
say he escaped—has several times told me how im- 
possible he found it to impress upon the others that 
the Allies meant what they said by “ unconditional 
surrender.” The rest went into the plot—when all 
was lost—to remove Hitler with a view to a negotiated 
peace, which would have preserved the influence of 
the military members, who were its most essential 
part. Such. a development would have been an 
embarrassment rather than an advantage to the 
Allies. On any long view it was better to win the 
war outright. VANSITTART 

{Critic ‘tgmments cn this. letter in the London 
Diary.—Eb., N.S.@N.]. 


POLES AND THE MINES 


S1x,—I feel that some comment is necessary on the 
notes by “ Critic ” on the employment of Poles in the 
mines of this country, which appear in the current 
issue of your paper. He asks whether my statement 
to the Press on this question represents the views of 
the Federation (now the National Union of Mine- 
workers). I can assure him that the statement I made 
is in conformity with the policy of the Executive 
Committee of the Union, although the matter will be 
reviewed at the Annual Conference which will have 
taken place before this letter appears. 

It would have been more helpful if “ Critic” had 
made himself acquainted with the facts before rushing 
into print. The attitude of the National Union of 
Mineworkers has been made prefectly clear to the 
Minister of Fuel and Power. Several months ago, 
the Union during an interview with the Minister, 
offered to consider the employment of prisoners of 
war, but the suggestion was flatly rejected. 

The attitude of the Union to. the employment of 
forcign labour in the pits is clear. The introduction 


of such labour will only be entertained if certain 
conditions are fulfilled, one of the most important 
of which is that such recruits shall be the first to leave 
the mines if redundancy occurs under the big reorgan- 
sation that is to take place under Nationalisation. 
We also require from the ecg certain 
guarantees that the Miners’ Charter be intro- 
duced “in accordance with a progressive plan.” 
We want to build a mining industry based on sure 


foundations, and it does not help when uninformed 


commentaries as Critic’s appear in such an influential 
journal as THE New STATESMAN AND NATION. 
Wir LAWTHER 


ELECT IONS IN SLOVAKIA. 

Sir,—It is a pity that Mr. Ernest Davies’s excellent 
report on the post-election situation in Czechoslovakia 
was marred by 4 misstatement about the general 
strike in Bratislava. I was in Bratislava during the 
strike and listened to all the speeches made to the 
strikers from the balcony of the Municipal Theatre, 
and I afterwards interviewed the secretary of the 
trade unions on the cause of the strike. It was not 
called by the Communists to protest against the 
Democrat Party victory in Slovakia; it was called 
to protest against recent outbreaks of Slovak national- 
ism aimed at the unity of the Czechoslovak: Republic. 
On May 31st there was a particularly ugly outbreak : 
Slovak nationalists stopped a game in which Czech 
footballers were the visiting side and invaded the 
field with shouts of “Out with the Czechs!” On 
the following morning the Bratislava Works Councils 
met and called a general strike to show that the workers 
of Bratislava were not a party to this chauvinism. 
Indeed, one of the speakers at the strike demonstration 
was a representative of the Democrat Party, Schloss 
by name: he was as outspoken in his denunciation 
of the nationalists as was Zubka, the Communist 
trade union leader. A Slovak general who had wit- 
nessed the incident at the football match was also 
a speaker. Davip RAYMOND 


VICTORY CONFERENCE 

Sir,—I am sure all active-minded members of the 
Labour Party will agree with Mr. R. H. S. Crossman 
that we want future conferences to be “ serious policy 
debates” and not just “ victory demonstrations.” 
But in view of the immensely increased prestige and 
power, which the platform will in future enjoy from 
the presence of Cabinet Ministers armed with exclusive 
information on the issues under discussion, it i§ clear 
that no individual “ free lance,” however brilliant, can 
hope to sway the conference against the platform on 
any major issue. And perhaps this is just as well. 

The only corrective to the danger of the conference 


> 
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becoming a mere “rubber stamp” for Cabinet 
decisions is the creation among the delegates of a body 
of informed opinion, knowing what it wants and 
capable of holding its own with the platform. The 
Obvious way to build this body of informed opinion 
is for Labour M.P.s and councillors, up and down the 
country, who feel like Mr. Crossman, to take the lead 
in the establishment of regular quarterly regional 
conferences covering convenient areas, dealing with 
the various aspects of party policy both at home and 
abroad. That the need for something of this sort is 
recognised by the National Executive is clear from 
roaies statements by the Party Secretary, Mr. Morgan 
Two dangers confront victorious Labour. The first 
is the danger, at home, that having captured political 
power, our leaders may be captivated by the social 
and educational tradition of their political opponents 
and we allow ourselves to be diverted from our purpose 
of creating an educated democracy into palliative 
reforms, which merely broaden the basis of entrance 
into the ranks of the established ruling class. The 
second danger, abroad, is that, while rejecting co- 
operation with the forces of Communism, we fail to 
strengthen sufficiently the hands of our Socialist 
* opposite numbers ”’ in the ranks of Social-Democracy 
and so frustrate the progressive forces altogether. 
But neither of these dangers need worry us unduly, 
provided delegates attending Annual Conference have 
had reasonable opportunities for discussing part» 
policy*together at a regional level. 
Bristol. R. St. JOHN READE 


TATE GALLERY 

Str,—The paragraph by Roger Marvell “ The 
London Museum ” in your issue of June 1st, refers 
to the report on the Massey Committee and their 
recommendation, inter alia, for an annual grant to 
the Tate. 
Committee’s recommendation was forestalled by 
Government policy, as a purchase grant to the Tate 
Gallery was in fact covered by the 1946 Civil Estimates. 

W. L. Woops, 

For Public: Relations Officer. 


W. H. MALLOCK 

Str,—We are anxious to trace the heirs and assigns 
or Literary Executors, if any, of the late W. H. 
Mallock (d. 1923), author of The New Republic, 
The Old Order Changes, etc., etc., and we_ should 
be most grateful for any information that your. réaders 
are able to give us. CHARLES MADGE 

Pilot Press, Ltd. 

45 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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JOHN STEWART COLLIS Explorations Country Things 
eae baie P ALISON UTTLEY Some recent successes 
n this collection of essays A delightful book revealing the 
Mr. Knights covers a number simple pleasures that make u a . 
of hi Dew i een the richness of country lif By SHELLEY : A Life Story 
—- Je the author of Country Hoard, ete. by EDMUND BLUNDEN 
cusses questions such as the Illustrated by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 12s. 6d. 
relations of literature and 6/- THE WHITE TOWER 
society. There are four essays British Rule in Burma by J. RAMSEY ULLMAN 
on Shakespeare; others deal 1824-1942 10s. 6d. of : 
;  HgeTcgg ee G. E. HARVEY 
| with Bacon, George He rbert, 8” denditie aa Rarer THE GIPSY’S BABY dei 
Henry James and W. B. Yeats > account of the rountry that has by ROSAMOND LEHMANN of 
and there are three general so recently bee. in the forefront Ts. 6d. the 
| oties, The book gives. the of public attention. With —_ THE WIND THAT SHAKES ha 
findings of a scholariy, dis- THE BARLEY rig] 
| ciplined and sensitive mind Golf for the by JAMES BARKE 9s. 6d. he 
| eae s hao : Middle-aged and Others P doc 
| = is stimu ating as a ena G. M. BOTTOME SO FEW GOT THROUGH ate 
vlad be tical example of how to gain Evolved from persona! experi- by MARTIN LINDSAY to 
| the maximum pleasure from | = ery Lape will enable 12s. 6d. anc 
s. 6d, , | golfers of all ages to i J : 
nets | |} reading. READY 10s, 6d. net shale. geaen-cber Sdlieeding’ Sune THE WIND PROTECT YOU ba? 
IAT ' 7 Bottome’s simple principles. by PAT MURPHY _ 7s. 6d. 
JONATHAN CAPE ]| Mustrated. 5}- Js Fe 
| CHATTO & WINDUS——— \N } COLLINS Bh 
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- BOOKS IN GENERAL 
Enkin ad bien ling een 
‘in the Soviet Union, staying at collective farms 
and amongst 0 ‘ 


learnt of 
publicity. 
~~ Some, but only part, of the horrors described 
in this book can be explained by geography and 
the traditions of Tsarist rule in the almost 
incredible isolation of areas, which are farther re- 
moved from Moscow or Kiev than Warsaw is 
from London. A second factor, probably the 
most important of all, is that life has always been 
cheap in Asia and that Russians under Tsardom 
and Soviets alike, have suffered so much themselves 
that mass misery nofonger produces reactions of 
pity. A third factor is that these Siberian 
regions are controlled by the N.K.V.D., who there 
guard in vast prison camps people who are re- 
garded as criminals and pariahs. And here we 
reach the basic distinction between the tolerance 
of social injustice in a Western country and the 
deliberate retention of forced labour as a matter 
of policy in the Soviet Union. In the West, 
there was always the theory, partly. derived 
from Christianity, but mainly from the humanist 
tradition of the last three centuries, that some 
rights of the individual were inalienable even if 
he had sinned or held subversive political 
doctrines. The reformers were people who 
tried, often unsuccessfully, to apply this theory 
to society as a whole. But among the official 
and influential class in the Soviet Union to-day, 
no such theory and no such reformers can exist. 

According to the accepted morality of Leninism, 


* The Dark Side of the Moon, with a preface by 
T. S. Eliot. (Faber, 125. 6d.) 





to do right is to do that which is in the in- 
terests i and it is by definition 


of personal property is a comparatively venial 


. Sim, to damage Soviet production or to spread 


epinions that do not accord with State policy 


A man may even be a criminal 
by accident, since a tendency to have such 


are 
If they are children, they must be 
educated into social habits. If they are adults, 
they are likely to be classified as saboteurs or 
enemies of the State, utterly cut off from the rest 
(dhe pa ena ysmicarer 


will perforce serve the community 
by compulsory labour until they die, or until they 
are “ ” by work. 


Foreigners are likely to share the fate of Soviet 
criminals, since the theoretical Soviet doctrine 


and experience. The author of The Dark Side 
of the Moon describes examinations by the 
N.K.V.D. in which ordinary Polish citizens 
were repeatedly badgered to confess all that 
they had done against the Soviet Union. “As 
if,” as one witness complained, “‘ you had nothing 
else in creation to think about!” ‘“‘ For whom are 
you spying ?”’ was another reiterated question. 
questions were not, as might be thought, 
put simply out of idleness or inspired by malice or 
intentional absurdity. They were believed to have 

a direct relation to fact. One man undergoing this 

kind of examination asked: “But you too have 

foreign visitors. Do you su they are all 
pt # “What do you 

ink? Do you imagine we are so naive as not 
to be perfectly aware of it ?” 

The N.K.V.D. liquidates social opposition 
and unconverted foreigners in the same spirit as 
the Church of Rome, when it was more powerful, 
persecuted heretics and launched crusades against 
infidels. In both cases compromise and even 
alliances with heresy are allowable if the power 
to stamp it out is lacking; in both cases the 
belief that truth is finally known and that salvation 
depends on its acceptance enables inquisitor 
or N.K.V.D. official to carry out his duties with 
aclear conscience. The Inquisitor and Comrade 
Gletkin both act from the highest motives of 
idealism. 

The results of this doctrinal position follow 
inevitably. When the Russians arrived in Eastern 
Poland in September, 1939, the inhabitants first 
thought they had come to rescue them from the 
Germans. According to some accounts, crowds 
gathered in the streets to welcome the Red Army. 
These stories may be true; they are perfectly 
compatible with the undoubted fact that Poles, 
who possessed any property or were of the 
educated class, were deported by hundreds of 
thousands to northern or central Asia, from which 
an unknown proportion returned 2s part of the 
Stalin-Sikorsky agreement after the German 
invasion of Russia in 1941. 

Many Poles have described their experiences, 
and this book is based on their reports. In some 
cases the accounts are given verbatim. In these 
prison camps, we are told, food depends on the 
amount of work done, and as the worker grows 
more weak and is able to do less work, so he 
receives less food. He works behind barbed 
wire in the world’s most rigorous climate. The 
conditions of life among masses of people packed 
to suffocation in huts, verminous, with no senita- 
tion, frost-bitten and starving, reaches a point, 
if these narratives are true; in which the victims 
almost cease to be human beings. In the 


473 
hospitals, which lack most medical necessities, 
many doctors and nurses are skilful and humane. 
But in a work camp you cannot be sent to hospital 
until continuous high temperature proves that 
you are seriously ill. The author asserts that 
convicts cut off their own toes or fingers in 
the hope of being sent to hospital. For many, life 
only continues in these incredible conditions 
because of the universal system of graft. Every 
bit of property can be exchanged with the guards 
for food ; the guards themselves live in terror of 
decreased rations if production in the camp falls. 
The struggle amongst half-naked people, often 
with putrifying sores owing to frost-bite, for any 
ragged clothing is such that convicts even bind 
wire round themselves at night to prevent their 
clothes being torn off them by other convicts while 
they sleep. Perhaps the very worst horrors occurred 
during the deportations themselves. The policy 
of moving hundreds of thousands of people in 
trucks across Russia was, from the Western point 
of view a crime, and from the Russian point of 
view a ghastly mistake. It appears to have been 
carried out with a brutality which, a few years 
ago, would have been regarded as impossible. 

These events are described with surprisingly 
little passion. N.K.V.D. beatings are mentioned 
and evidence is given that the resistance of 
prisoners under interrogation ig broken down by 
the denial of sleep in cells constantly illuminated 
by brilliant lights. But deliberate sedism is not 
the theme of this book and the author tells stories 
of kindly Red Army men carrying bundles for 
helpless old women floundering in the snow, 
and reminds us that the shocking cruelty she 
alleges takes place in a country that at the 
same time is developing its industry and abolishing 
illiteracy with unprecedented speed. 

In his short introduction, T. S. Eliot rightly 
says that “‘ The case here is stated: if there is a 
case for the other side, we will be glad to hear it.”” 
I hope some Communist, who shares the Western 
tradition, will respond. He could, of course, say 
much in reply to the last political chapter 
of the book which merely accepts the Polish 
Government’s side of such controversial issues 
as the Katyn graves and the fall of Warsaw. But 
what has the British Communist to say to this 
haunting end terrible picture of N.K.V.D. 
camps? He could reply that the accounts zre 
untrue, or that the policy is right. I find myself 
unable to accept either defence. No national 
group has told more lies than the Polish exiles 
during the war, but I have heard similar first- 
hand reports from people (not all Poles) who 
were not, I think, lying, and I do not believe 
anyone who reads this book will mercly dismiss 
it as wunauthentic. If we make allowance 
for exaggeration but assume that in general 
outline the picture is true, what is there to say ? 
We can reply that people, like Arthur Koestler, 
who has made much of this aspect of Soviet life, 
underestimate the idealist purpose and the great 
achievements of the Soviet Union. That is true, 
but irrelevant. We can reply that these camps 
are only a perpetuation on a bigger scale of the 
system enforced under Tzarism. That again is 
true, but a strange defence for the Soviet Union. 
Our Communists, it seems to me, will be driven 
into saying that these means are mecessary in 
order that the revolution may succeed in the 
Soviet Union and that foreign enemies may be 
defeated. I should reply that, on the contrary, 
not only has Socialism been delayed, diverted and 
dishonoured by these persecutions, but that 
nothing has done so much to raise up enemies for 
Russia abroad as the assumption that the foreigner 
in Russia is dangerous, and that Russians or 
foreigners who obstruct the progress of Com- 
munism have to be liquidated. 

Ever since I began to think politically it has 
seemed cleer to me that the two basic institutions 
of our day—nationalism and capitalism—had to 
give way to federalism and socialism. It was 
clear, too, that society would go through great 
convulsions and national and international wars 
before the new synthesis was made. The U.S.S.R. 
has led the way ; and it is a Federation of Socialist 








a 
solution of ancient national feuds and an end of 
poverty in the midst of potential plenty by a 
similar social and economic structure. In course 
of time the breakdown of the old society, the 


and the power of the Soviet Union on the 

wiil lead, in one way er another, to a federal 
Socialist Europe. There must be thousands who 
would be ready to accept Communist leader- 


ship in this future if it were not that the 


Asiatic ruthlessness of the U.S.S.R. is defended 
by Western Communists. How utterly they 
have lost their way! There is nothing in 
Marxism to justify British Marxists behaving as 
Soviet nationalists and no more reason why 
British Marxists should defend the N.K.V.D. 
than why members of the Church of England 
should justify the Spanish Inquisition. To 
champion the Soviet Union is their business. But 
it is also their business to deny that all truth 
finally rests in the Kremlin and to endeavour, as 
honest believers, to convince Moscow that Western 
concern about the ruthlessness of Leninism does 
not only come from bourgeois prejudice and that, 
if further world catastrophe is to be avoided, 
Communism must learn to respect Western 
tradition. KINGSLEY MARTIN 


NEW NOVELS 


The Cutsider. By ALBerT Camus. Hamish 
Hamilton. 6s. 

The Pilgrim Hawk. By GLENWAy WESTCOTT. 
Hamish Hamilton. 5s. 

Peggy Windsor and the American Soldier. By 
FRANK TILSLEY. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s. 

Anna Collett. By Barpara Lucas. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 9s. 

Money in the Bank. By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 
Herbert Fenkins. 8s. 6d. 


Peggy Windsor is a good girl. Anna Collett is 
a conscientious farmer’s wife, a Catholic and a 
linguist. In the one case it is alcohol, pity and 
indignation, and in the other the Italian language, 
which involve these two heroines in their war- 
time infidelities. Mr. Tilsley writes careful 
documentary, believes in what is called the 
“* fundamental decency” of human beings and in 
the end restores Peggy Windsor to the arms of 
her soldier husband. Miss Lucas has, .I- suspect, 
been reading Francois Mauriac rather than 
the Sunday Pictorial, and Anna Collett goes out 
to commit suicide. Neither book is without 
merit. Nor is the new version of the unchanging 
Wodehouse. It is their common misfortune 
to share a publication date with two shorter 
novels by deliberate artists frankly occupied with 
the exceptional. 

For it is the typicality of Mr. Tilsley and Miss 
Lucas and the cardboard flatness of Mr. Wode- 
house which finally repel. Miss Lucas, it is 
true, mentions “‘ sin,” a stimulant greatly prized 
by Catholic novelists. But it fails to binge up 
the feelings as it was intended. The characters 
resemble persons taking damp snuff, which causes 
a wrinkling of the nostrils but no sneeze. And 
Mr. Tilsley’s kindly eye, shifting curiously from 
the tea-shop to the brass bedstead and the 
Morrison shelter, finally suggests to us how 
much more awful the typical is than the worst 
about human nature. 

It would take a courageous man to accuse Mr. 
Cyril Connolly of simplicity. And yet I wonder 
whether he does not treat M. Camus with a little 
too much reverence. The question is how much 
The Outsider owes to the American tough novel. 
‘There has been in France for some time a tendency 
to critical over-estimation of Hemingway, Faulkner, 
Steinbeck, Caldwell! and the rest. Gide, Malraux 
and Sartre are among those who have discovered, 
in tales of lynching and gangster warfare, philo- 
sophical depths which escape Anglo-Saxons. 
And The Outsider clearly owes its framework at 
least to The Postman Always Rings Twice. Both 


think The Outsider a better. novel than The 
Postman s Rings Twice or one with pro- 
founder im Stylistically (as it comes 
across in » at any rate) it 1s less coherent 


mere extravagance of style. 

The Outsider’s theme is the permanent and 
inexplicable foreignness of man in his world. 
Sartre (quoted by Mr. Connolly) states correctly 
that Camus is not an existentialist. Existentialism 
is above all a philosophy of choice and decision. 
M. Camus is a fatalist. His philosophy is a 
philosophy of the absurd. His mythical suc- 
cessor to the romantic Prometheus and the 
Freudian Oedipus is the absurd hero, Sisyphus, 
at his Kafkan task of pushing a stone uphill and 
watching it roll down the other side. Meur- 
sault’s indifference, which Mr. Connolly makes 
a defect of sensibility in Camus himself, does. not 
seem to me to be the point at which mythology 
fails M. Camus on the psychological level.. Nor 
does the lengthy passage of Kierkegaardian 
reflection upon life and death. What can, I 
think, be seriously quarrelled with is the refusal 
to examine the crime itself. It was not quite so 
“absurd ”’ as the author pretends, If there was 
no motive, there was at least provocative defiance. 
Even in powerful sunlight, it does not seem to me 
that a man with a revolver in his pocket would 
have returned to the scene of a recent knife- 
battle with no thought-but that it was in the 
shade. 

In itself, The Outsider is disappointing. It 
will be read as a partial expression of the total 
mind-stuff of a serious, too widely engaged artist. 
The Pilgrim Hawk will be thought precious. 
It is an essay on the symbolism of falconry, to 
which has been attached the story of two people 
in a Daimler visiting between lunch and dinner 
a French chateau owned or tenanted by Americans. 
The visitors are Irish and married to each other. 
The wife carries a hawk on her wrist. The 
husband hates the bird and tries unsuccessfully 
to kill it. The narrator, unhappily in love with 
his hostess, describes the hawk’s mantling and 
bating, its feeding and its mute, meditates on its 
emotion in the air and compares the hunger of 
which a wild hawk commonly dies to the hunger 
of love. ‘I found the story’s ending jerky, but 
much of this massively brocaded detail is beyond 
praise, and The Pilgrim Hawk, should add. to the 
considerable reputation which Mr. Westcott has 
already established by his earlier books. . 

Mr. Westcott emerges from a curious little 
pocket in contemporary fiction. If it were not 
for Francis Stuart, one would be tempted to 
pair off The Pilgrim Hawk with Kay Boyle’s 
The Crazy Hunter and risk the generalisation 
that only an American could still find in the blood 
sports of the British Isles the pattern of the 
medieval bestiaries. Francis Stuart exists, how- 
ever, and he is an Irishman, and his influence 
on other writers is pervasive and insufficiently 
proclaimed. I should be surprised to discover, 
for instance, that Rex Warner had not read Pigeon 
Irish before he wrote The Aerodrome. Politically 
dubious Mr. Stuart may be, and at times his 
writing is slipshod, but there is in his and in Mr. 
Westcott’s and in Miss Boyle’s use of symbols 


_ allowed us to believe. _ 
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PALESTINE PREJUDICES 


Palestine: Problem and Promise. By ROBERT 
NaTHAN. Public Affairs Press. § dollars. 
Rebellion in Palestine. By JoHN MaRLows:. 

-Cresset Press. 12s. 6d. : 
In the Perplexity of the Times. By J. L. 
MacGnes. Hebrew University, Ferusalem. 
Palestine Problem. By Lt. Col. R. B. 
WILiiaMs-THompson. Melrose. 12s. 6d. 
Syria andLebanon. By A.K.HOovurRANI. 
Institute of International Affairs. 18s. 
Great Britain and the Arab World. By A.K. 
Hourani. John Murray. 1s. 6d. 


Even the briefest of visits to Palestine stimulates 
the passions of partisanship. Everyone in Jerusa- 
lem is violently biased ; and only the stupid deny it. 
Those who achieve a degree of impartiality do so 
solely by recognising their bias and discounting it. 
Such a rationalistic piece of self-analysis is almost 
impossible for either Jew or Arab or, for that 
matter, for any British civil servant or soldier who 
serves any length of time in the Middle East. 
Not to take sides is to remain in a state of intel- 
lectual and emotional indecision which destroys 
the powers both of digestion and of judgment. 
This is a fence on which the only equilibrium 
consists of a vindictive and supercilious detestation 
of both sides, a conviction that fairness consists in 
being unjust to Jew and Arab. How happy the 
serene self-confidence of the convinced pro- 
Arab, hating the Jew, whom he fears, and patron- 
ising the Arab, whom he despises! How happy, 
even in his isolation, that rarest of creatures, the 
convinced pro-Jew, black-balled from Anglo- 
Arab social life, constantly combating his natural 
anti-semitism with appeals to his rational belief 
in justice and humanity, and transforming his 
growing persecution mania into a facade of pride. 

It was Mr. Robert Nathan’s good fortune that 
he was saved from becoming either pro-Arab or 
pro-Jew. An American economist with a brilliant 
wartime record, he was sent to Palestine by the 
American Palestine Institute to work out a practical 
development plan, of which Jewish immigration 
should form a part. The fact that a book like 
Palestine: Problem and Promise is necessary, 
and that no similar inquiry has ever been 
attempted by the Palestine Administration, 
indicates the main weakness of British policy. 
We have been content to tolerate Jewish develop- 
ment and to “ protect”’ the Arab peasants from 
its effects, by keeping them in their conditions of 
squalor and illiteracy. Never have we found it 
necessary or even desirable to plan the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry or to shape the 
fiscal. policy to the interests of the inhabitants. 
As Mr. Nathan puts it, 

When the British Treasury was dominated by 
the economics of Keynes, mosgof the senior officials 
of the Colonial Service’ were struggling for an 
acquaintance with the economics of Ricardo and 
Mill. Any broad conception of a constructive, 
initiating réle for government, in economic and 
social development, was beyond their reach. Their 
economic wisdom was that of the counting house, 
with its pride in a neatly balanced set of books . . . 
That conception included no positive activity to 
develop agriculture or industry, and only the most 
meagre concern for public health, education or 
social security. The design of the Mandate was a 
Welfare State. “Its reality was a nineteenth century 
Police State. 

At this n:oment British and American technical 
experts are together studying the practical pro- 
lems of Jewish immigration into Palestine. They 
should be given Palestine : Problem and Promise 
as compulsory reading. 

Mr. Nathan reaches the conclusion that a plan 
of development could be instituted, at a capital 
cost of 475 millions, which would require the intro- 
duction of 615,000 Jewish immigrants over a 
period of ten years. But he emphasises that th’s 
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of Jerusalem, he was the only Jew who ha 
courage to attack the advocates of the Jewi 
Sciad he &:guidic beating of the Angfb-Amcioen 
Committee in Jerusalem. In these addresses to 
his university students, which he has gathered 
into a slim volume, he displays both the fervour 
and the sense of persecution by his own people, 


ee 


. ‘That is what is wrong with Palestine 


Like so many Englishmen, Colonel Thompson 
strongly with the Zionists before 

he went to Palestine. The more he saw of them, 
the more he disliked them, and the stronger his 
with the Arab. His book i 


like nearly all his 


“quite normal among British Jews—maeny 
leading Zionists retain their British citizenship 
but regard themselves cs members of the Jewish 
nation—is unusual among British Arabs. Mr. 
Biourani’s Pan-Arabism has all the intransigence 
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it is in the struggle to reunite the divided personality 
that intellect becomes mature. 

In these words, Mr. Hourani brilliantly describes 
his own frame of mind. Heis a divided personality 
eager to show his fellow Arabs, who do not share 
his understending of the West, that he is as 
violent a nationalist 2s they are: ezger to prove 
to his fellow Englishmen that an Arab can achieve 
the standards of Oxford scholarship. ‘Though 
he has not the narrative power of George Antonius, 
his book proves that he is a competent historien. 
His pamphlet, Great Britain and the Arab World, 
will be of wider interest. When it was circulated 
as a confidential document, it achieved a certain 
notoriety as “the Chatham House paper on 
Palestine.” Mr. Hourani makes no claim to 
impartiality, either in this pamphiet or in his 
book, but presents as persuasively 2s he can, the 
Arab point of view, describing the Palestine 
White Paper as the only possible compromise 
between the two Parties! The Arabs, he warns 
us, will turn away from the West unless we 
concede their claims to Pan-Arab unity and Pan- 
Arab independence. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Hourani conceives of Arab freedom in the 
most abstract, politicalterms. In this he faithfully 





which is still exclusively a middle class movement 
with no vital interest in the social problem of the 
fellahin or the industrial workers. After reading 
Mr. Hourani’s eloquent appeal, it is interesting to 
turn back to Mr. Nathan and to Mr. Marlowe 
and remember those social and economic facts 
which limit the freedom of choice both of the 
Arab and the Jewish nationalists. 
R. H. S. CROSSMAN 


STUART DRAMA 


An Introduction to Stuart Drama. By Frep- 
ERICK S. Boas. Oxford University Press. 16s, 
The final verdict is not yet passed on our 
Stuart Drama. Dr. Boas recognises that “ after 
three centuries of change in dramatic and literary 
standards criticism inevitably detects flaws and 
imperfections even in the masterpicces,’’ yet he 
believes that “ not only in these but in the rank 
and file of the plays of the period thcre is still a 
compelling attraction, whether it be in plot or 
characterisation, in interchange of dialogue or 
poetic fhght.”” The age of Dryden preferred its 
own more shapely and didactic, if no less melo- 
dramatic, preducts. The age af Pope or of 
Johnson had little use even for the masterpicces ; 
Shakespeare himself could not escape their 
pruning knife. Lamb rediscovered a treasury 
of dramatic moments in the pages of Webster, 
Tourneur <end Ford, znd by the eightcen- 
thirties every aspiring dramatist wcs trying his 
hand at a poetic drama derivative from the great 
age. George Henry Lewes, that discerning 
dramatic critic who head himself once fallen a 
victim to the fashion for blank verse tragedy, 
deplored the fatal influence of the old drama: 

It has fostered the tendency and flattered the 
weakness of the pocis, by encouraging them to 
believe that mere writing suffices for a drame— 
that imagery®will supply the place of incidents, 
and that tragic intentions which boldly appeal to 
the imagination are enough. 

He counts it among the pardonable errors of his 
youth that he once thought our old English 
dramatists worthy of stcdy, and by 1850 he 
knows that these plays arc : 

_ As poor in construction as they are resp!endent 

in imagery and weighty lines—that their characters 
are sketched rather than developed—that their 
situations for the most part are violent, horrible 
and clumsily prepared, and that besides bei ng 
wearisome in reading, they are esventially unfit for 
the modern stage. 
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“The most true, 
sensible, end the fairest book 











the most 


of short stories 


which filed the minor Hebrew prophet. In a reflects the main weakness of Arab nationalism, indictment. And yet a few of these uncouth 
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conveyed and contains a good 
deal of worth-while House of 
Commons gossip. It has also 
some observations on the 
Russian system which many 
readers will find informing.” — 
q The Couniryman. 


“« Most readers wii! learn from it 
much that they did not know 
before.”— News Chronicle. 
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preductions still hold 
who saw the recent revival of ; 
Malfi know that it can still provide an enthralling 


too. stag toca ae eee 


&, 


entertainment. Webster’s resplendent im- 
agery 4nd weighty lines” can illuminate the dark 
places of the human soul, There are a few master- 
pieces of the Stuart » notably Ford’s *7is Pity 
She’s a Whore and ebster’s own The White 
Devil, which have the same grt But even 
these masterpieces have only the imprint of 
unforgettable moments; the . are im- 
pelied by a ““motiveless malignity” or a consuming 
passion; the sequence of events is incoherent 
and the dramatist’s moral values, when they 
clearly emerge, apply solely to the world into 
which we have been beguiled by the play. Shake- 
speare remains our only great tragic dramatist. 
Dr. Boas does not seriously raise the question 
of the worth of Stuart Drama, he is content to 
assume it and to write an historical introduction 
to this prolific period. He addresses his book 
“to those who. are interested in Stuart drama 
without being professed scholars,’’ and for them 
he provides a useful map of this bewildering 
country by sketching the history of the theatres 
and their providers from 1603 -to 1613; from 
1613 to 1625 and from 1625 to 1642, with Sir 
William Davenart bridging the gap between 
the closing of the theatres and their reopening 
at the Restoration. Besides this helpful indica- 
tion of a time sequence he draws attention to 
2 division into kinds such as masks and entertain- 
ments, tragedies of melancholy (associated with 
the publication in 1625 of Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy), Revenge Tragedies, Romantic and 
Chronicle-History Plays and Dramas of Sex 
Complications. These are some of his chapter- 
sub-headings, but it is difficult in practice to 
observe a boundary line between the kinds ; 
each chapter is devoted to one or more of the 
dramatists, and most of them in fat wrote plays 
of several and of mixed kinds. The prevalent 
lack of a central tragic idea in the dramatist’s 
mind makes classification difficult and often 
arbitrary. The plays were written, for the most 
part, to satisfy an audience greedy for excitement 
and horrors ; revenge, sexual passion and melan- 
choly were favourable themes from which to 
elicit these, and they were exploited by all alike. 
But, although the classification breaks down and 
the material is not responsive to the orderly 
arrangement of the literary historian, yet Dr. 
Boas’s serene marshalling of the playwrights 
gives the reader a foothold and so encourages 
exploration. After summarising what is known 





his book ; but it does not prevent it from being 
a valuable introduction to the subject. 

The most serious defect of the book an 
introduction is the inadequacy of its biblio- 
graphical material. Such bibliography as there 
is occurs in footnotes and is therefore not easily 
available; moreover, inexperienced students 
would not be so familiar with the learned 
cals as*to r the initials P.M.L.A. and 
R.E.S. to which they are from time to time 
referred. It is also a notable omission that there is 
nowhere any mention either of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s 
Elizabethan Essays, the most influential current 
criticism on this subject, or of Virginia Woolf’s 
illuminating essay in The Common Reader, “‘ Notes 
on an Elizabethan play.” As Dr. Boas’s book has 
many of the virtues of a vade mecum for inex- 
perienced travellers a select bibliography of 
criticism would be a valuable addition to it. 
One must not, in these days, complain of the 
poor quality of the paper and printing ; but the 
frequent occurrence of misprints is unworthy 
of the Oxford University Press; two of these 
mar the metre and the sense of quotations (on 
pages 200 and 244) on the other hand “ plantonic 
love”? and Webster’s “‘ dialectrical mastery ” 
set in motion undercurrents of meaning which 
afford an unintended delight. JoAN BENNETT 


ST, TERESA 


Mother of Carmel. By E. ALLISON PEERs. 
Student Christian Movement Press. 8s. 6d. 
Professor Peers rightly remarks in his foreword 
that it would have been far easier to write a large 
biography of St. Teresa of Avila than a small 


against endeavoured to rouse interest in 


The New Statesman and Nation, June 29, 1946 


one, The result of his attempt is « somewhat 
book from unquestioned an 


and unexpected 
, suthority, for itis neither quite one thing not the 
other. It is not, and does not set out to be, the 


monumental Life of great scholarship which 
Professor Peers could have written had he been 
so minded ; it is merely an accurate and simplified 
account, perfectly honorable, and a reliable guide 
for the ordinary reader. The early. years are 
ee foreshortened ; innumerable inci- 
dents, later on, are eliminated or very briefly 
referred to; four whole chapters are given to 
an estimate of the saint’s own writings ; and one 
mening Sie Seen ce Men bn gem It has 

been Professor Peers’s avowed intention to send 
readers to the fountain-head in her books and 
letters, and with that end in view he has 
this great 
reformer, this Mother of Carmel, so maternal yet 
so virile, so charming in spite of her “ rugged 
Castilian tem t,”’ whose mission in life 
was “‘less to found Carmelite convents than to 
help millions everywhere to live the life of 


prayer. 

But the ordinary reader, since it is for him that 
the book is expressly written, is entitled to ask 
whether, assuming that he here approaches the 
saint for the first time with no other introduction, 
he will-indeed be presented with a portrait- 
sketch sufficiently living to send him, with his 
curiosity aroused, in search of those profound 
mystical works The Interior Castle and The Way 
of Perfection, or even of the easier Life and the 
humanly, historically delightful Foundations. The 
answer cannot be wholeheartedly affirmative. 
Dare we suggest that the ideal biographer must 
also have a touch of the novelist in him ? not to 
falsify, not even to prevaricate, certainly not to 
force the portrait into conformity with his own 
desires, but to sharpen the features with strong 
lines, brilliant and unforgettable. Professor Peers 
is rather too severe with himself, and conse- 
quently with us. Yet St. Teresa, so definite, and 
so lavish with the documentary material she has 
bequeathed to us, should not be difficult to 
portray; she should be honey to the biographer 
with any nice sense of selection. One cannot 
accuse Professor Peers of wholly lacking this 
quality, but for some reason he does not quite 
succeed in clothing the bones: they remain dry. 
Has he been inhibited in some way from freely 
releasing his enthusiasm and thus limiting it to 
the colder thing which is admiration? In Spirit 
of Flame, his earlier study of St. John of the 
Cross, he surely wrote with greater warmth, and 
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by ERNEST ESDAILE 


Postage 4d. 
Foreword by Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, D.B.E. 
Appreciation by 
W. Macqueen Pope. 
And a Battle Cry by Dame 
Lilian Braithwaite, D.B.E. 


The author has opened a door into 


an exciting adventure for anyone 
who cares for the spoken word— 
and, opened by this means, a way 
to the appreciation of our many 
great writers, whose words must be 
sounded to be properly enjoyed. 
Here is something which is in the 
reach of every man, woman and 
child—to speak lovely words with 


lovely sound. 
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This English version of one of 
the most widely translated 
books of today is devoted toa 
study of the Papal pronounce- 
ments, showing how they form 
a simple pattern of peace for 
man. Such questions for the 
times as the reform of inter- 
national conduct, the problem 
of minorities, treaty revision, 
disarmament and the prospects 
of a truly international juridical 
system are fully discussed. 


12s. 6d. 
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OF SMILING 
PEACE 
STEFAN HEYM 


Stefan Heym, author of the famous film 
and book “HOSTAGES,” now presents 
his next nove! of International Intrigue, 
Treachery and Espionage, with its 
setting in French North Africa. 


Crown 8vo. 


10/6 net. 
Publication : July 4. 
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W. H. ELLIOTT 


This is Mr. Elliott’s first book of ser- 
mons, that will appeal to a wide public 
who will find interest in his theme of 
LIFE AFTER DEATH and other 
great truths in the adventure of the 
Chistian Life. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 
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RICHARD WINNINGTON on the 
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LIFE IN THE FAR EAST 


A Daughter of Han. By Ipa Pruitt. Yale. 
18s. 6d. 


B F. EMBREE. 
; < Seeeeeaere 


Wiaideee 66 Nomne Sesh 9-comtls 28 7. bow 
much specific novel-reading pleasure, that 
of getting inside a life different from one’s own 
nd establishing kinship with it, they contrive to 


sive. How much better, they give it 
han any novel be likely to do. I had a 
feeling of glum resistance in opening A Daughter 


in the introduction ; this is bound to be like a 
novel, I thought. But no, when one got to the 
nonolo it was just what the old woman had 
told Ida Pruitt; and this has immense interest ; 
you.are to make deductions about the speaker, 
not merely let the author manipulate your feelings. 

he variety of misfortune in the life of Mrs. 
Ning might indeed have been plotted'by a novelist; 
it gives her a very full cross-section of the life of 
P’englai, as small trader, as beggar, as servant to 

ing mandarins and to early missionaries, as 
prandmother of a Chinese woman who studied 
n America and joined the guerrillas against the 
Japanese. But it does not feel like a plot and 
ndeed she does not seem much struck by the 

iety. She kept with her “ old opium sot ”’ (the 
husband) because she gathered that one man was 
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passages in a stark book. The dissolute mandarins 
seem, im retrospect, not unlike t uropean 
missionary ladies ; both types of employer make 
Pp. sage are capricious, obstinate, ic, 

treat her alternately with injustice and with 
warm candour. Her own violence is at home with 


theirs ; in fact a powerful temperament colours 
hi that happens to her. It makes a most 
book. 
The 


apanese Village does not even threaten 
to be a novel; it ag si a field survey of a 
piece of Japanese countryside. This technique 
has to be verbose because it sets out to give all 
the information that might be wanted later ; 
indeed it was imvented to record primitive 
societies which were rapidly dissolving on contact 
with the modern world. The method seems 
rather otiose when applied to the sturdy villages 
of Japan ; but eventually there may be a theory 
which can only be tested by turning to the careful 
maps showing the position of each farm in 1936, 
or the huge tables ing the proportion of 
income spent by (say) an d poor farmer on 
(say) pi . There is such a glut of information 
that you could as it were explore the hamlet 
yourself. You have in any case the close-ups of 
the procedure at the frequent drinking-partics 
(already not what they had been) and the delightful 
verbatim texts of pep-talks by the hecdman and 
the schoolmaster to encourage taxpaying and of a 
Buddhist funeral sermon. People often said 
during the war that Japanese atrocitics must be 
committed by country louts, not by the civilised 
Japanese of the towns. The book mzy be a bit 
too Arcadian, but it seems clear that these farmers 
_would need indoctrinating by the townsmen before 
they were barbarous or even neurotic. You feel 
(anyway) that you really getting somewhere 
with all this information, as no novel about Japan 
would ever make you do. 

To push the claim so far makes it clearly false. 
A novelist who has lived wholly within the society 
described (Lady Murasaki, for instance) can give 
much more of the truth about it than reporting 
or a field survey. What strikes such a chill is the 
use of novel technique to dish up a more external 
sort of knowledge in predigested form. Both 
these authors, of course, to make a good job of it, 
had to have a full knowledge by sympathy, not 
merely by fact, of the societies they describe ; 
they seem fully equipped to write novels about 
them. It is the more striking that one feels so 
thankful for the flat path of truth. 
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HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES 


Painting and Painters. By LIONELLO VENTURI. 
Scribner’s. 215. 


When people tell you they know what they 
like, all they mean is that they like what they 
know, and since their knowledge of pictures is 
restricted to what: is most readily accessible, 
to Medici prints and Christmas numbers of the 
illustrated papers, they like very little. If they 
were to combine a close study of this book with 
occasional visits to the National Gallery, they - 
would be surprised to find their tastes changing 
and their perceptions sharpened. For Dr. 
Lionello Venturi caters not for scholars who will 
be familiar with his arguments, but for an un- 
informed public that is also open-minded. 
“How to look at a picture—from Giotto to 
Chagall” is the subtitle of his book. Far from 
wishing to sketch a panorama of European 
painting from Giotto to Chagall, Dr. Venturi 
prefers to teach a few general principles by pre- 
senting a series of close-up views of masterpieces 
from the thirteenth century to the present day. 
No one must expect to pick up much information 
from. these pages. He omits all but the most 
essential, facts; he is indifferent to chronology. 
Ingres and Puvis de Chavannes are discussed 
before Michelangelo or Giorgione. Whereas 
some worthless painters are introduced to act as 
scapegoats, others, among the greatest masters, 
are not even mentioned. Five pages are devoted 
to Meissonier and Bouguereau, but the names 
of Giovanni Bellini, Rubens, Vermeer and 
Watteau do not appear. Any approach to painting 
is bound, at the present stage of our under- 
standing, to be one-sided and fragmentary, and 
like all systems Dr. Venturi’s has its merits and 
its drawbacks. On the one hand, he brings us into 
very intimate touch with the personality of each 
painter; on the other hand, we are left with 
no sense of historical continuity, nor any answer 
to the urgent question, why for centuries men 
and women should have bothered to apply 
particles of colour to wood or canvas. 

Dr. Venturi is not satisfied by the argument: 
“this is good, that is bad, if you cannot see it you 
must be blind.’”’ He knows only too well that 
a mere affirmation of persona! taste does not 
help anybody to strike contact with a work of 
art. He believes that even if we still grope in 
the darkness towards it, there must exist some- 
where an objective standerd of value against 














s bed as another; it is one of the grimmest W. Empson which each picture can be measured. It is 
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been written without pleas- 
ure, nor any which does not 
ive pleasure to read.”— 
hilip Hope-Wallace in the 
Manchester Guardian. 
**Buy this book even if you 
have to pay a fiver for it, 
because here two men of 
genius give themselves away 
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useless, he says, to set up an a priori definition 


' of what constitutes geod pasion. son 0 ae 


sionism and post-Impressionism, 
that no one definition can 
Giotto and Chagall. 
by considering the 
picture, what the aim of the artist 
has striven after an artistic idea 
ceeded in expressing his ideal in a fi 
to it, or whether his intention is 

or unconsciously anti-artistic, that is to say, 
propaganda (Millet), pornography (Bouguereau 
or spurious primitivism (Puvis). In this way 
we can at least reach a basis for argument, and 
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even if we may disagree with some of his final — 


judgments—his damping of Cubism with faint 
praise cannot I think stand the test of time— 
we shall not make the mistake on our next visit 
to the National Gallery of condemning one artist 
for his realistic, another for his mystical, vision 
of the world, as though realism and mysticism 
were in themselves impediments to the pro- 
duction of a work of art. BENEDICT NICOLSON 





Week-end Competitions 


No. 857 
Set by W. R. 


Six guineas are offered for rhyming alphabets in 
not more than 26 lines about vehicles, including any 
form of conveyance used on land, on sea, or in the 
air. Entries by July oth. 








RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 854 
Set by Hilary St. George Saunders 
In Act II Scene I of The Winter’s Tale Mamillius 
undertakes to tell a tale, a sad one “ of sprites and 
goblins,” and begins, ““ There was a man...” but 


never tells it. Six guineas are offered for 16 lines of 

Shakespearean verse, giving his tale. 
Report by Hilary St. George Saunders 

It seemed to me that there were two problems to 
be overcome, to write blank verse as closely resembling 
that of Shakespeare as possible and to tell the kind of 
tale a small boy would be likely to tell in an effort to 
postpone bedtime. The competitors—and there were 
a considerable number—found this twin task difficult. 
Most produced a terrifying rout of sprites and goblins 
and an erudite array of Shakespeare’s less familiar 


if 
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despite a weak 
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“Why do you weep, sweet Mother ? Do you not like 
My Winter’s Tale? Hark, on All Hallows E’en 
This man—as it had been my Father—leaned upon. 
The window-sill, that, haply, he might see 
The spirits rising from their tombs. But all 
Was darkness. Then, sudden, as he knelt, 
—Hands on his shoulders, arms round his neck, 

As if his son behind him, sighing with love, 
Had placed his head—so. Sitvia TATHAM 
There was a man dwelt by a churchyard, he 
The emperor of a thousand mighty states 
Fled from the guilt of his infected mind 
And from his heirs, for he had slain his queen, 
Whose spirit entered in a nightingale 
That sang sweet madrigals about the yews. 
Upon a night most thunderous, that cracked 
The heavens with hideous fire, when roaring gales 
Hurled moldwarp, fracted benes, toads, eyeless skulls, 
And ope’d the sepulchres, whence rotten stench 
‘Took monstrous shapes of foul, abhorred ghosts 
And sprites and goblins . . . Nay, I'll not end yet, 
Nor tell in’s place a pretty tale of nymphs 
That hath no blood in it and is for maids.— 
A fiend infused his form, and driven thence 
He, like his lady, lodgéd in a bird. 

CONSTANCE SEWELL 


There was a man dwelt by the churchyard wall, 
Who, having heard strange talk of ghosts and visions, 
And how, upon All Hallows Eve, the wraiths 

Of those who are to die ere twelve months pass 
Walk in procession by the mouldering tombs, 
Resolved that he would view their dread array, 

And, rising with the moon upon that night, 

Crept phantom-wise across the hallowed ground ; 


The New Statesman siak tein, Sata, 1: 
Then hid, scarce breathing, ’mid thick-pleached 


- Advancing in the radiance of the moon, 


? by a goblin shape, 
And in the forefront of that ghostly throng, 
His own gaunt wraith, pale-face and sorrowful ; 
So, having gazed, he rose, and went away, 


‘Fear-haunted for his few remzining days. 


< G. J. BLUNDELL 
There was a man dwelt by a churchyard wall - 

Who on those moon-washed nights when cypress tree 
meres med graves, and gravestones shone mor 


- ‘Would lean his elbows ‘on the wall to watch 


Where goblin minstrels gathered in a band 

To pipe and scrape and clap the vibrant bones 

Of gnats arid grasshoppers in such sweet wise 

That from their sleep the dead rose up to dance ; 

But always one fair lady lacked a lord 

And curtseying took hands with empty air ; 

Till on a night,,that watcher by the wall, 

With moonshine drunk and tranced with fairy tunes, 

Did leap the graves to front his lady there 

With courtly bow ; a mortal mid the shades. 

At daybreak—mark my tale the end is near— 

That man lay stark athwdrt a green grave there. 
M. E. NoppeER 


There was a man, dwelt by a churchyard.—Ay 

V’'ll tell it softly, whisper it in your ear 

And frighten you !—He was a Sorcerer 

And held the churchyard goblins at his will. 

Did you not know that all our churchyards are 
Peopled by gnomes who seize the empty graves 
When all the dead are gone, the good to heaven, 
The bad to hell? — ’Tis so. But these swart gnom¢ 
Hated the Sorcerer’s spells, which madé them slav 


So, one All Hallows night—that’s All Souls Eve— 
When Spirits, good and evil, walk abroad 

The gnomes made league with devils fom the Pit 
To rid them of the Sorcerer 


Coming to early Mass, they found him dead 
Close by the Chancel door,—his face all drawn, 
His eyes 


“eer eee eee eee ee ee ® 


Say, Mother! did I frighten you ? 
WILLIAM BLIss 







NotE.—To keep to 16 lines I have had to cut out 
description of what horribly happened ; of how th 
gnomes lured him out of his magic pentagon and the 
the devils leapt upon and strangled him before 
could reach the sanctuary of the church. 
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HOW TO MAKE A MODEL : ; : 1 
VILLAGE being mean, being mag- given to subscribers. 
WHEN YOU READ THE PAPERS alte oeiae — 
PUZZLES AND PROBLEMS creatures, being them- . 
NICOLAS BENTLEY'S NOTEBOOK selves . . . vivid, passion- Rates :—32/- for one 


apprehends, 
height, another 


(6 copies). 

















POLEMIC 


Direct subscriptions to 
Polemic are invited. 
Supplies are very scarce 


and _ preference will be 


year (12 copies) and 


16/- for six months 


Rodney Phillips & Co., 
5 Bathurst St., London, W.2 









N MONDAY JUNE 17 T 

PHOENIX GALLERY will § 
re-opened for the sale of pictures in repr 
duction by old and modern tasters, 
Colour prints and framed pictures of 
Impressionists and Post-Impressionists (n 
very scarce in this country) are availab 
in what is for these days ample supp) 
Prints from the older schools and contem 
porary British and European artists 
equally well represented. 
The framing of prints chosen in the Galle 
can be undertaken in moderate but n 
unlimited quantities. 


PHOENIX GALLER 


38 WILLIAM IV STREET 
LONDON WC2 
(Near Charing Cross and Trafalgar Square 
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THE EXPEDIENCY OF COMPROMISE 


From the politically radio-active cloud which 
hangs over the deliberations of the four Foreign 
Ministers in Paris, one certainty is em 

none of the Powers—and least of all the U.S.S.R. 
—desires an absolute breakdown. The Con- 
ference, accordingly, is taking the form of a search 
for compromises, in which, with M. Bidault 
assigned the role of drafter of formulae, the 
Russians, on the one hand, and the British and 
Americans, on the other, are sedulously engaged 
in endeavours to outmanoeuvre each other. 
In these tactics M. Molotov has so far scored. 
By abandoning his original contention that the 
whole of Istria should be ceded to Yugoslavia 
and accepting the French proposal that Trieste, 
with a small hinterland running from Duino in 
the north to Cittanuova in the south, should be 
constituted as an autonomous territory under 
international control, he countered effectively 
the Anglo-American attempt to saddle Russia 
with the responsibility of refusing to make any 
concessions, and he presented Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Byrnes with a proposal which they could 
hardly refuse in principle to accept. 

The question now turns on the composition 
and charter.of the international regime. M. 
Molotov was at first insistent that the Statute for 
Trieste should be framed on the behalf of the 
United Nations by the Four Powers, with the 
aid of Italy and Yugoslavia, whereas the Anglo- 
American contention was that either the Security 
Council, which is to assure the integrity of the 
territory, or the Twenty-One Nations’ Peace 
Conference must be directly responsible for 
working out the details of the regime. There 
was no likelihood, however, that on an issue thus 
narrowed the Conference would reach dead- 
lock. The broad principles of international 
control laid down, M. Molotov agreed to the four 
Foreign Ministers remitting to their deputies 
the discussion of details, and leaving final ratifi- 
cation to the Peace Conference. Indeed, since 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary—all three 
being States within the Russian sphere of in- 
fluence of Europe—can legitimately claim that 


they, no less than Yugoslavia, should have a say 
in the control of the autonomous territory, M. 
Molotov may not have been averse to letting 
the Twenty-One Nations have the final say in 
framing the Statute. 

How far the expediency of compromise will 
influence the Big Four when they pass from the 
Italian Treaty to the still more controversial 
question of the future status of Germany, we 
have yet to see. One danger is that Mr. Brynes 
and Mr. Bevin, congratulating themselves on 
having secured a large concession from M. 
Molotov over Trieste by firmness, may “be too 
ready to believe that, if they adopt an equally 
tough “‘ Western” line about Germany, the 
Russians will be ready to be equally accom- 
modating. This by no means follows. That 
the long-term objective of Russian policy is a 
unitary Reich, we have little doubt.- But they 
may think that time is on their side, and that, 
if the economic difficulties in the Western Zones 
continue long enough, a situation may ultimately 
arise in which the only possible central admini- 
stration of Germany will be provided by a pro- 
Soviet. United Socialist Party. Hence, for the 
moment, they may feel that they can play a strong 
card by countering any Anglo-American pro- 
posals to which they object by retorting that 
they prefer to continue the present rigid and 
economically disastrous Zonal partition of Ger- 
many. The foundations of Eurepean peace will 
not be firmly ‘laid until the search for tactically 
expedient compromises is replaced—as Mr. 
Maurice Edelman suggests on a later page— 
by a genuine readiness to collaborate for practical 
economic ends. So long as the Russians suspect 
that American anxiety to promote “ freedom ” 
in the Danube Valley is a mere camouflage for 
the infiltration of capitalist Big Business into that 
area, no formulae wrung from M. Molotov will 
be worth the paper on which they are written. 
We should be more confident of the long-term 
results likely to be achieved at Paris, if we saw 
any reason to. believe that the Western demo- 
cracies are prepared, in their turn, at least to 


test Russian willingness to collaborate by a real 
offer to join with the U.S.S.R. in promoting 
the reconstruction of Central Europe on genuine 
Socialist lines. 


American Price Boom 


All price control came off early this week in the 
United States, as a sequel to President Truman’s 
veto of the unworkable Bill which Congress had 
presented to him for signature. The House of 
Representatives was fortunately dismayed at 


what it had done, and hurriedly approved a 


measure renewing the control for a further three 
weeks, in order to allow time for further discus- 
sion between the Congress leaders and the Admin- 
istration. "The Senate was in no such haste, and 
at the time of writing it has still taken no action. 
The result is the utmost confusion... Speculators 
have at once got busy on the produce market, 
forcing up the prices of grain and of other primary 
goods, while wholesalers and retailers have varied 
from announcements of their intentions to “ hold 
the price lines” for the present to rrompt 
decisions to push up prices—in many cases by as 
much as twenty or thirty per cent. Unless con- 
trol is successfully re-imposed—which means an 
Act very different from the Bill vetoed by the 
President-—the effects on the world situation are 
likely to be most unpleasant. Wheat prices will 
be forced up, and grain will be fed to animals 
instead of being made available where it is urgently 
needed to feed starving people; and, to look 
further ahead, the Americans will probably start 
out on a speculative boom to be followed in due 
course by a crash, and both boom and crash will 
react most unfavourably on the rest of the world. 
Isolationist tendencies will be strengthened and 
American willingness to aid in reconstruction as 
well as in relief overseas will be diminished. Nor 
will the results be much nicer for the Americans 
themselves. Both wage earners and all who live 
on fixed incomes will be penalised, and there will 
be a series of political struggles between capitalists 
and workers, with political and economic results 


